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The UN: Cops for canals and capsules for kics 
Not much in the headlines, the UN Children’s Fund marks its 10th year on Dec. 11. 
Tens of millions of youngsters throughout the world have gained a new measure of 
health and happiness through its help. Above, in Ethiopia, a child tests a UNICEF 
sulfone pill while mother makes sure it goes down. The boy is a victim of leprosy, 
until recent years suffered for life. 





THE HUNGARY TURMOIL 





Nagy affair widens split 
among socialist nations 


HERE WAS a faint ray of hope in 

Hungary last week that the situation 
might become stabilized. For the time be- 
ing the guns were silent. The Budapest 
Workers Council was reported to have 
resumed hegotiations with the Kadar gov- 
ernment, canceled its two-day strike and 
advised its members to return to work 
for 24 hours. The Council was. said to 
have warned the government that workers 
would go on strike again unless the nego- 
tiations achieved satisfactory results. 


The Council’s most important de- 
mands were the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops and the inclusion of former Pre- 
mier Imre Nagy in the present govern- 
ment. But the whereabouts of Nagy were 





a mystery. 

When he was replaced by Janos Kadar, 
Nagy and several members of his cabinet 
took asylum in the Yugoslav embassy. On 
Nov. 22 Nagy and his colleagues left the 
embassy after the Yugoslav government 
said it had received both oral and writ- 
ten assurances from the Hungarian gov- 
ernment that they would not be molested 
if they returned home. 


WHERE’S NAGY? The following day the 
Yugoslav Foreign Ministry asked the Hun- 
garian charge d’affaires in Belgrade why 
Nagy and his colleagues had. not reached 
home. The Foreign Ministry warned that 
Budapest's failure to live up to its assur- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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UNION WARNS WRECKERS 





Hawail in uproar 
over Eastland’s 


phory re 


By Lawrence Emery 

HEN. Sen. James O. Eastland (D- 

Miss.) announced in October that his 
Internal Security subcommittee was go- 
ing to investigate the Red Menace in 
Hawaii at the end of November, he kick- 
ed up a storm in the Islands that was 
still gathering strength last week. In 
fact, the winds blew so strongly that as 
late as Nov: 16 Robert Morris, subcom- 
mittee chief counsel, hinted that Sen. 
Eastland himself might not make a 
personal appearance in the Islands. 

In that case the subcommittee would 
consist of Sens. Olin D. Johnston (D- 
S.C,), John Marshall Butler (R-Md.), 
Arthur V. Watkins (R-Utah) and lame- 
duck Herman Welker (R-Ida.). These 
four planned to sail from San Francisco 
on a Navy transport in time to conduct 
closed hearings in Honolulu beginning 
Nov. 27, with open hearings scheduled to 
begin nov. 30. Forty persons are under 
subpena. 


A UNION STORM: Sen. Eastland him- 
self was holed up in his home at Rule- 
ville, Miss., and wasn’t talking. The 
Honolulu Advertiser reported on Nov. 14 
that a representative of the paper had 
reached him by telephone and reported 
that the Senator “won’t give us the time 
of day.” He was reported to be “very 
insistent” in his refusal to say whether 
he was going to Hawaii “or anything 
about it.” 

Biggest storm over the invasion was 
blowing from the Intl. Longshoremen’s 
é& Warehousemen’s Union whose lead- 
ers saw the Eastland attack as an at- 
tempt to wreck it. On Nov. 10 the union 
held a testimonial dinner for its regional 
director in Hawaii, Jack Hall, whose con- 
viction under the Smith Act is now on 
appeal. More than 900 attended and 
cheered when President Harry Bridges 
said: 

“We don’t want to let Hawaiian hospi- 
tality lag so we are preparing a little 


d hunt 


reception for Sen. Eastland, if and when 
he gets here ... We are going to meet 
Mr. Eastland and tell him what we 
think of him, and we are not going to 
be working when we do it.” 


IN SELF-DEFENSE: This promise of a 
general walkout of the union’s 24,000 
members—longshoremen, and pineapple 
and sugar plantation workers—flustered 
Gov. Samuel Wilder King, a Republican 
appointed by President Eisenhower. He 
called the Bridges declaration “arrogant, 
presumptuous and uncalled for ... This 
is revolting.” Employer spokesmen said 
a walkout would violate the union’s three- 
year contract, but Bridges retorted that 
court rulings have held that a union has 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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TENSION POINTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 





Peril of world war still great 


By Tabitha Petran 

Guardian staff correspondent 
CAIRO, Nov. 26 
HE REPORTED concentration of 
troops on the Syria-Jordan border 
underlines the growing belief here that 
the Western powers are playing with the 
fire of world war. Warnings by Arab 
statesmen that the Anglo-French refusal 
to evacuate Egypt threatens war is not 

bombast. 

Nevertheless Egypt has given all-out 
support to UN efforts to contain the situa- 
tion and all signs indicate it will continue 
to do so. Informed opinion, however, is 
that any new aggression against Syria, 
Jordan or Egypt must bring Soviet inter- 
vention. It is conceded that the Soviets 
will pursue political methods to the last 


possible moment, but that they will re- 
gard any new aggression in this part of 
the world as a threat to the Soviet Union 
itself that would require action. 


Jordanians interviewed here see the 
troop concentration as an answer to Jor- 
dan’s abrogation of the British treaty. 
They point out that it is not easy for Brit- 
ain to leave Jordan where it has two air 
bases and ah undisclosed number of 
troops. 


REVOLT IN IRAQ? They say that the 
British planned to use Jordan, at the cen- 
ter of the Arab world, as a base from 
which to put down any rebellions in other 
Middle East countries, particularly Iraq 
where a revolt is expected. They point out 
that the Iraquis, of all the Arab world, 


have the most revolutionary traditions 
and that roughly 25,000 were jailed dur- 
ing the signing of the Baghdad Pact. The 
role of the Iraq government in the pres- 
ent crisis, especially the plot recently de- 
nounced by Syria, is said to be causing 
much unrest there. 


The Jordanians emphasize a_ sharp 
Struggle reportedly under way between 
the U. S. and the British for influence in 
Jordan. With the British treaty abrogated 
and Jordan’s army free of British influ- 
ence, they are hopeful that independence 
will advance and that Point Four will 
soon go the way of the treaty. They say 
there has been nothing to show after five 
years of Point Four an: that most of that 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Curb that dogma 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

At this time of deep moral and 
political crises thoughtful people 
would do well to re-examine the 
fundamental principles of social 
philosophies from which differ- 
ent political theories—of the 
Right and the Left—are alike 
deduced. It might be helpful to 
ponder the words from the ar- 
ticle “Moral Grandeur,” on Jus- 
tice Brandeis, by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Nov. 11. 

“Mr, Justice Brandeis was cap- 
tive to no dogma. Final truth was 
the unattainable bottom of an 
unfathomable well. But just be- 
cause the efforts of reason are 
so tenuous the constant process 
of critical scrutiny of the tenta- 
tive claims of reason seemed to 
him essential to the very progress 
of reason. Knowledge will ad-, 
vance and truth enlarge its do- 
main only if error may freely be 
exposed. Error will go unchal- 
lenged if dogma, no matter how 
widely accepted “or dearly held, 
may not be questioned, however 
crudely. If men cannot speak 
and write freely they will soon 
cease to think freely.” 

Dogmas debase men to the lev- 
el of unthinking animals; expose 
them to be swayed by unruly pas- 
sions and emotions. 

A. Garcia Diaz 


The choice 


GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 

Because the whole world has 
scen in these past few days the 
balance of power shift eastward 
—proud England and France 
were forced by the mere threat of 
Eastern power to back down in 
Egypt, plus having Russia call 
our hand in Hungary—now we 
are obliged to put up or shut up 
all around the satellite commun- 
ist belt. 

We, and the world, have come 
to the absolute dead end of pow- 
er politics, backed up by mil- 
itary might, because at the end 
of that road lies utter annihila- 
tion. So, where do we go from 
here? 

The West must decide now 
either to live with communism, 
or die with it. If we decide to live 
then we must stop fighting over 
the backyard fence and stop call- 
ing each other names. 

Chas. C. Rohrer 


Only hope left? 


E. PEPPERELL, MASS. 

It seems at this point that the 
Soviet Union has done little but 
commit mistakes—especially in 
the past 10 years—the crowning 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


(Empire Divn., continued) 
Members of the Worthing 
Sussex Municipal Choir, giv- 
ing a concert at the Assem- 
bly Hall, Worthing, voted 
against the inclusion in the 
programme of the Grand 
Chorus from Verdi's Aida, 
which begins with the words, 
to Egypt’s mighty 
COGN sss 
The conductor substituted 
“The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” 
London Daily Worker, 
Nov. 19, 1956 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Winner this week: Anon., Lon- 
don. Be sure to send original clip 
(with date) of each entry. 











achievement being the case of 
Hungary. How low have the 
mighty fallen! 

As one who had great faith in 
that nation, until in the past few 
years I began gradually losing it, 
I feel now that they must be a 
nation of bewildered people led 
by idiots. (Like most nations—for 
most of us are led by idiots.) The 
point is, however, that a socialist 
nation is supposed to have more 
brains available and more de- 
cency at heart than a capitalist 
nation. To see this so irrevocably 
disproved is discouraging. One 
can only hope that China is 
better. 

Al Amery 


Operation 
BRONX, N. Y. 

Let’s not forget that our “free- 
dom-loving” Republican admin- 
istration approves highly of the 
tactics employed by our Central 
Intelligence Agency in spending 
$100,000,000 to foment uprisings 
in such countries as Hungary and 
Poland. Some of us, may still be- 
lieve that the word “freedom” has 
a broader connotation than the 
Republicans and the newspapers 
who do their bidding put upon it. 

Miriam Stern 


Scientific inquiry 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The report issued by a group 
of American physicists who vis- 
ited the USSR last spring states 
that: (1) Soviet science is flour- 
ishing; (2) the highest quality of 
personnel is abundantly avail- 
able, (3) working on problems 
of the most fundamental impor- 
tance, (4) in beautifully equip- 
ped modern laboratories, (5) 
which may very well make Mos- 
cow the physics headquarters of 
the world! 

Men of science and others in 
our country hold that “freedom” 
is essential for a healthy scien- 
tific climate. Yet the report of 
these well-qualified physicists of 
amazing scientific progress in an 
“unfree” society is most discon- 
certing and wants explanation. 
How is it possible that in a coun- 
try with security arrangements 


even more stringent than ours, 
in a country with admittedly lim- 
ited personal freedom, that their 
physical scientific progress 
should be in such a flourishing 
condition and its members of 
the scientific community show 
evidence of the highest mo- 
rale? I am certain that other 
members of the scientific public 
in our own country will agree that 
this is a question of first impor- 
tance and needs an explanation. 

Dr. G. S. Duboff 


s 
UN and WCCO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The Minneapolis competitor of 
WNYC (New York) for position 
830 on the radio AM band is Sta- 
tion WCCO. This station is a very 
much better-than-average sta- 
tion. It is the Twin Cities outlet 
of CBS. It broadcasts every 
worthwhile network offering in- 
cluding such programs as Invita- 
tion to Learning, Howard K. 
Smith, Edward Murrow, late 
evening symphonies and many 
other high-level local features. It 
is not exclusively devoted to 
Rock ’n Roll, Hill-Billy and/or 
the 40 top tunes as are the other 
four stations in the city. 

Secondly, it did a very passable 
job of presenting the UN debates. 
My wife and I listened to many 
hours of the debates on WCCO, 
and what we didn’t get there, we 
picked up on the NBC outlet 
here, KSTP. 

If your New York stations did 
a disgraceful job of this, ours 
didn’t. Sometimes you provincial 
easterners give me an awful 
pain. 


Clark Johnson 











Wall Street Journal 
“J really didn’t want to be mayor. 
I just love campaigning.” 


No legitimate excuses 
SAUGUS, MASS. 

It is gratifying to see that the 
American Communist Party and 
the Daily Worker have both vig- 
orously condemned not only 
the French-British aggression 
against Egypt but also the Rus- 
sian aggression against the Na- 
tional-Communist Nagy govern- 
ment of Hungary. The Socialist 
Workers Party and others have 
done likewise. 

That gives a real opportunity 
for American socialists of every 
hue to unite on the basis of prin- 
ciple, on the basis of civilized 
rules and decency. There has 
been no legitimate excuse for the 
French, British or Russian ag- 
gressions. Hungary, under a lib- 
eral Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment (of 28 ministries, the 
overwhelming majority were in 
the hands of Communists) con- 
stituted no threat to the security 
of Russia in the psesent world 
situation, and the Kremlin ma- 
jority faction among the leaders 
has shown itself to be reverting 
to the worst features of Stalin- 
ism. 

(Rev.) Hugh Weston 


Time for H-Crusade 

BRIXHAM, ENGLAND 
Isn’t it time that a great cru- 
sade against H-Bomb tests got 
underway? The newspapers play 
down the effects of these tests— 
but they could cause deaths of 
fishermen miles and miles from 
where the tests took place. Many 
Australians are fed up with Sir 
William Penny’s diabolical do- 
ings in the center of their great 
continent. How much happier we 
all were before the nuclear fis- 
Sionists became so “successful.” 
Rhoda Clarke 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Best book buys 


9 
E POINT WITH PRIDE—and a “hurry, hurry, hurry!’’"—to some 
of the superfine offerings in our ad columns and Buying Service 
this week for your holiday gift list (or for your own bookshelf). You 
ought to order right now, to be certain of on-time delivery. If it’s a 
Buying Service choice, we'll cheerfully enclose a gift card—one of our 
charming Chittaprosads, of course, 
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@ At press time, we were notified to expect a first shipment this 
week of Anna Louise Strong’s The Stalin Era, a subject which Miss 
Strong is by long odds the most qualified American to write about. 
Our Buying Service edition will be in paper cover at $1 postpaid. 
oe a “stocking item” made to order for all your internationalist 
riends. 


@ Also right off the press (Horizon Press, 220 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, 
N.Y., $3.95) is the new edition of Corliss Lamont’s Freedom Is as 
Freedom Does, with a special introduction by Bertrand Russell, Dr. 
Lamont is probably the nation’s foremost fighter for civil liberties for 
all; and since he wrote Freedom Is has scored a most notable three- 
round knockout over Sen. McCarthy. 


@ A special pride and joy is the handsome new edition of Dr. 
W.E.B. DuBois’ Black Reconstruction in America, far and away the 
best book ever written on the Reconstruction Era and a book your 
*teen- and college-age children ought to read to offset what they most 
certainly are being taught in school on the subject. Cur Buying Serv- 
ice price is $5.50 postpaid, a dollar less than the bookshop price. And 
your copy will be personally autographed by Dr. DuBois! By the way, 
have you considered giving this book to your local library? 


@ Also one of our immortals is I Vote My Conscience, the of- 
ficial collection of addresses and published writings of the late Rep, 
Vito Marcantonio, edited by Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein and contain- 
ing some 40 memorable photographs from the career of the great 
people’s Congressman. Order from the Vito Marcantonio Memorial, 
247 E. 116th St., New York 29, N.Y., $5. Again, to offset misinforma- 
tion so glibly handed out in schoolrooms today, this book belongs on 
the shelf of your local library. 


@ Two years ago our Spectator column hailed the first book 
of Lars Lawrence's trilogy, The Seed, and wondered why G.P, Put- 
nam’s Sons had performed the “essentially un-capitalistic’ act of 
publishing the novel and then failing to promote it. The first volume, 
Morning, Noon and Night, was followed last year by Vol. 2, Out of the 
Dust. Now the author has obtained all supplies of the first two vol- 
umes dealing with racial, political, labor and other conflicts in a sun- 
baked New Mexico setting—and is offering them at $3 each or $4.50 
for the two, through Barthold Fles, 507 Fifth Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
The third volume is in preparation. 


@ We've had time only for the merest glance-through of The 
Secret Farmyard (Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Av., N. Y. 16, Mike 
$2.50) but it was enough to inspire nip-ups over this book about a 
group of Connecticut high-school boys, their dogs, barnyard animals, 
their chess hobby and the pleasing way the author’s plot, based on 
mixed origins and interests, is brought to its detective-story climax. 
The author is Ruth Epperson Kennel, now of Burlingame, Calif., but 
for 20 years a Bridgeport, Conn., resident with many friends among 
GUARDIAN readers there. Mrs. Kennell has been librarian, news- 
paper correspondent and a writer of children’s stories for many years 
for youth and Sunday School magazines-and for the NEA syndicate. 


@ Our Buying Service’s ace for young readers this year is the 
giant deluxe Golden Book, The World We Live In, produced by Simon 
& Schuster from Life Magazine’s project of that name. Beautifully 
illustrated and out-sized (812 x 11 pages), it is a big $4.95 worth, built 
to stand the fascinated thumbing of waves of youngsters, 


@ Also in the picture field, for all ages, is The Family of Man, 
based on the famed Museum of Modern Art exhibit of 1955 compiled 
by pioneer photographer Edward Steichen; $1 postpaid from the 
Guardian Buying Service. Another wonderful “stocking item,” but it 
will take a pretty big stocking to hold it. 


A®? OF COURSE you really owe yourself and all your friends the 

holiday treat of feasting on the GUARDIAN’s unique and colorful 
1956-57 greeting cards, designed especially for us by Chittaprosad 
of India. Re-orders are now romping in—a hint for you to order 
enough for your whole list right away. There was an ass in other 
times who, because of indecision, starved to death between two bales 
of hay, Moral: it ain’t hay, but it’s only $2 a set of ten, less for mul- 
tiple orders. See P. 12. —THE GUARDIAN 
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A REPORT ON THE STRIFE-RIDDEN SOCIALIST WORLD 





Zilliacus: 


By Cedric Belfrage 


LONDON 

N THE “PREVIEW ISSUE” of the 

GUARDIAN (Aug. 1, 1948) a British 
MP with a lifetime’s experience in inter- 
national affairs wrote that the West’s war 
plans against the U.S.S.R. were doomed 
because the British people, like the 
French and Italians, would not fight in 
such a war. To the GUARDIAN’s second 
weekly issue (Oct. 25, 1948) the same man 
contributed an interview with Yugoslavia’s 
Tito in which he wrote: 

“The talk about ideological differences 
between Yugoslavia and the Cominform 
countries, Tito said, was just eyewash. 
The real issue was the relation between 
socialist states [which] had to be raised 
and settled sooner or later... The 
[Yugoslav] people feel hurt and sorrowful 
about their Soviet comrades, who, they 
believe, have been sadly misinformed.” 


BRIGHT PICTURE: Soon afterwards 
Konni Zilliacus MP was expelled from the 
Labour Party as too pro-Communist, and 
condemned by all Communist parties as a 
Titoist. In the Slansky trial.in Prague he 
was named in numerous “confessions” as 
chief villain of the “conspiracy”. Last year 
he received the personal apology of Soviet 
Premier Bulganin outside the House of 
Commons, to which Zilliacus had returned 
as member for Gorton, Last month, the 
between wars League of Nations official, 
who speaks nearly all the major lan- 
guages, returned from a journey on which 
he had been feted by top leaders in Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, Prague and Belgrade alike. 
As confirmed a realist, optimist and so- 
cialist as ever, he gave the GUARDIAN 
a bright picture of the future of the crisis- 
torn socialist world and the possibilities 
of laying a new foundation for peace. 

A long session with Tito convinced Zil- 
liacus that the Yugoslav leader—but- 
tressed now by the “equality, freedom and 
national independence” forces in Poland 
—is “making the running” on the issue of 
relations between socialist countries and 
is “determined to fight it through now.” 
Tito believes that the anti-Stalinist trend 
in the U.S.S.R. is an irreversible process 
and the new forces are too powerful to be 
stopped. The Soviet leaders had pressed 
him to bring Yugoslavia all the way back 
into the camp of socialist states, but Tito 
had replied that Yugoslavia preferred to 
be uncommitted like the Afro-Asian na- 
tions whose importance Moscow was al- 
ways stressing. Tito had taken the view 
with Khrushchev & Co. that the socialist 
movement is world-wide, and Yugoslavia 
wanted to co-operate with it everywhere 
and not seem to claim a monopoly of it 
for the socialist states, 


GREAT CHANGES: In Poland, which 
Zilliacus says is ‘over the hump”, Premier 
Cyrankiewicz told him: “I think we're at 
the beginning of great changes all over 
the world. As we get more democracy in 
our socialism, and you get more socialism 
in your democracy, we will meet half- 





A hard look 


' HEN MR. KHRUSHCHEV blurts 

out that he is prepared for Soviet 
forces to be withdrawn from the satel- 
lite states if a similar withdrawal took 
place in Western Europe, he is saying 
something so serious and so weighted 
with hopeful possibilities that we 
should not dismiss it... 

“The answer of the Western powers 
to the Soviet disarmament proposals 
should not merely be a barren rejec- 
tion. They should consider counter 
proposals, not only for a measure of 
disarmament but for a critical re-cast- 
ing of their policies , . . The Baghdad 
Pact is dead. The Warsaw Treaty is 
nearing the same end. SEATO never 
came alive, and NATO just manages to 
maintain a tepid existence. What are 
we to put in its place? More alliances? 
Or are we going to examine the whole 
thing afresh and try to discover an ap- 
proach which corresponds more closely 
to contemporary realities?” 

Aneurin Bevan in Tribune, Nov. 23. 














| MARSHAL TITO AND KONNI ZILLIACUS IN BELGRADE 


No going back to the 


The rank was Moscow, Prague, Warsaw, Belgrade 


way.” The Polish leaders had succeeded in 
convincing the Soviet leaders that they 
would have another Hungary on their 
hands if they pushed Poland around—but 
there was no need for pushing around 
since the regime was solid and popular 
and considered the need for Polish-Soviet 
friendship to be mutual. The national 
feud between Poles and Russians could 
be ended on the basis of equality of states, 
and as Communists and internationalists 
the leaders had no doubt that this was 
possible. 


In Moscow, where Zilliacus met re- 
habilitated political prisoners everywhere, 
Khrushchev told him “We have let out 
most of them and we haven't put anyone 
else in.” Laying special stress on the im- 
portance of the alliance with China, 
Khrushchev said that the principle of di- 
rect relations between Communist parties 
and states without Moscow as intermedi- 
ary applied to all as it did to Yugoslavia. 
(Tito, however, justifiably said that Mos- 
cow had still to live up to this principle.) 


NEWS WITHHELD: The big brake on the 
democratization process, Zilliacus found, 
is that the Soviet people are still “‘sadly 
misinformed” about world developments 
and especially world opinion. They still do 
not know what the world thinks about 
Soviet actions in Hungary, and newspa- 
pers hardly ever refer to the role of Soviet 
troops there. Tito has extraordinary pres- 
tige in the U.S.S.R. as shown by his recep- 
tion there last summer, but “Pravda still 
can’t bring itself to deal honestly with 
him” and suppressed half of the recent 
statement about “Stalinists” and “anti- 
Stalinists” in the Soviet regime. The re- 
cent long speech by Poland’s Gomulka 
went unpublished. Meanwhile the Soviet 
public is hungry for British news broad- 
casts and the more free-wheeling news- 
papers of Warsaw and Belgrade, but ear- 
ly in the Hungarian crisis, jamming of 
the BBC was resumed and these imported 
newspapers were often absent from Soviet 
newsstands. 


Hunger for real news and comment 
from the outside world was shown by 
the ovation and tornado of questions Zil- 
liacus received from hundreds of young 
party cadres, who attended his lecture on 
the Labour Party at the CPSU’s Social 
Science Academy. 


THE CHICKEN: He startled the audience 
with a factual estimate of the political 
importance of Britain’s CP, and said that 
an electoral alliance between the CP and 
the Labour Party would be like marrying 
a chicken to an elephant. The parliamen- 
tary change to socialism required votes, 
and the CP demonstrably couldn’t get 
any. The idea expressed in one Moscow 
publication, that British workers would go 
forward to socialism under the CP’s lead- 
ership was like “putting a spastic in 
charge of an Olympics team.” 


In spite of the continuing blackout on 
information—which is being more and 
more strongly protested by Soviet citizens 
—Zilliacus left the U.S.S.R. as convinced 
as Tito that a returm to Stalinism is im- 


possible. After talks with top editors and 
economists, university heads and students, 
he was deeply impressed by the power of 








“We'll bury you” 

OING BACK to the actual Russian 
words used, linguist Zilliacus ex- 
plained what tactless, talkative 
Khrushchev really said in his “We'll 
bury you” crack to Western diplomats 
which won scare headlines everywhere. 
“It’s a familiar Russian phrase—we 
will live to bury you.’ It simply means, 
‘We'll survive you.’ That’s what every=- 
One in the Soviet thinks about their 

socialist system.” . 








the new forces for freedom in the U.S.S.R. 
“The present collective leadership is here 
to stay”, he told the GUARDIAN, “but the 
liberalization camp will win out, It will do 
so because, in the complex society of to- 
day with its demands for ever more in- 
tellectuals and specialists, it is a simple 
necessity.” 


LEARNED THEIR PARTS: In Prague, 
Zilliacus lectured to another great audi- 
ence on “peaceful co-existence.” His theme 
was that peaceful co-existence would help 
promote democracy and freedom but that 
it also worked the other way around. In 
the capital of Czechoslovakia the multi- 
lingual MP had “the most macabre ex- 
perience of my life’ when old socialist 
friends, who had been in jail since the 
Slansky trial, told him how they had been 
“persuaded” to name him as their chief 
contact with Western and Titoist “wreck- 
ers’. Befuddled by continuous deprivation 
of sleep, they had finally yielded to the 
insistence that it was “for the good of the 
Party” that they should testify falsely. 
The cold war, they were told, was like a 
real war in which sometimes a unit must 
be sacrificed for the good of the whole 
army. 


They had been given parts to learn by 
heart and had rehearsed them over and 
over, with a “producer” playing the role 
of public prosecutor, until they were word- 
perfect. So well were their parts learned 
the they could never forget them, and to 
Zilliacus’ horrified fascination they began 
to recite them to him in Prague. living- 
rooms last month. Yet now, their party 
cards restored, they showed no trace of 
bitierness and—despite Hungary—com- 
plete faith that the democratization proc- 
ess would go on. They spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of Czechoslovakia’s new social insur- 
ance law which, they said, “is in advance 
of the whole world.” 


THE FUTURE: One of them told Zillia- 
cus that it was always the intellectuals 
who found it hardest to resist the pres- 
sure to “confess” uncommitted crimes. He 
said: “The only fellow I knew who stood 
out against sleeplessness and torture—for 
a whole year yet—was a big, simple man 
of indestructible faith. He was so certain 
the Party was something good that noth- 
ing would convince him it was the Party 





old days 


doing this to him.” 

Zilliacus met in Warsaw an old man of 
75 whom he had known long ago as one 
of the founders of the Third Interna- 
tional. This man spent the past 22 years 
in northern Siberia and knew almost 
nothing of Western events during that 
time. Full of faith and optimism, he came 
to see Zilliacus about ... the launching 
of a new International. 

With regard to future perspectives, Zil- 
liacus constituted himself everywhere a 
one-man bandwagon for the Labour Party 
and the contribution he believes it can 
make to world relaxation and peace. 
Quoting his party’s recent resolution on 
the key issue of Germany—for unifica- 
tion, free elections, progressive withdraw- 
al of all foreign troops, and an all-Europe 
security pact within the UN charter—he 
drew qualified approval of it from 
Khrushchev; Polish, Czech and Yugoslav 
leaders all thought it a basis on which 
they could come to terms with the West. 
He returned surer than ever that the 
U.S.S.R. will listen to a proposal along 
these lines and, if the German question is 
solved, will quickly put in order its rela- 
tions with Hungary and other “cordon 
sanitaire” states; that it really wants 
disarmament and economic co-operation 
agreements with the West to settle the 
crises both in Europe and the Middle East. 


UN THE ANSWER: Prime Minister Cyr- 
ankiewicz had stressed that, while Poland 
had won internal independence by its own 
efforts, complete freedom and security 
were bound up with great power relation- 
ships—the gradual dissolving of all 
“blocs” and building of security pacts 
through UN. 

“More and more,” Zilliacus summed up, 
“it is a question for all of us of having to 
work through UN. The danger of a war of 
extinction is too great for any govern- 
ment to think in any other way. As Polish 
Foreign Minister Rapacki said to me, 
Egypt and Hungary have shown that the 
H-bomb is no longer a deterrent, Both the 
Soviet and Britain have behaved as if it 
didn’t exist—but it does, and the world 
can’t get away with many such ‘incidents’. 
So we must make peace—which is not at 
all the same thing as not making war.” 

I left Zilliacus in the House of Com- 
mons tearoom thinking about his own 
contribution to his party’s fight for peace, 
now that he is back in the middle of the 
storm over Egypt. The Labour Party will 
be pressing hard for immediate and un- 
conditional withdrawal of British troops, 
and for an early debate on allegations of 
“collusion” with Israel. Zilliacus hopes to 
contribute a telling analogy with the 1935 
sell-out of Ethiopia to Mussolini via the 
notorious Hoare-Laval Pact, likewise en-« 
gineered by a deceptively innocent-look- 
ing Eden at a secret conference with the 
aggressors in Paris. 
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THIS IS EGYPT TODAY—II 





The people 8 miserable life 


By Tabitha Petran 

Guardian staff correspondent 
CAIRO 
LONG THE NILE for long stretches 
the profound silence is broken only 
by the moaning whine of the camel, or 
cow-drawn water wheel, or by the ryth- 
mic creak of the shadof, one of the first 
crude pumping contraptions invented in 
antiquity. A curved stick with a pail at 
one end and a bulb of caked mud at the 
other, it is manipulated to draw water 

out of the rivers and canals. 

To the uninitiated, this drawing of wa- 
ter might seem haphazard. In fact, it is 
planned down to the last detail of a min- 
ute system of irrigation canals. Each plot 
of land, however tiny, has its day for 
irrigation; and if, by some misfortune, 
the day is missed, it will not have an- 
other till its turn comes round again. 
For every fellah (peasant) takes his wa- 
ter from the canal; without planning and 
control a canal might be full one day and 
empty another. The government, which 
controls all irrigation and hence all water, 
must know just what demands will be 
made and when. 

This means that cultivation is to a 
large extent planned. The government has 
a greater degree of control of agriculture 
on a planned basis than any socialist gov- 
ernment. It checks just what type of crop 
will be grown, and in what area, and what 
quantity of water will be needed. This 
necessitates a detailed government dd- 
ministration extending into every village 
and operating every day of the year. 
Hence no part of the country is remote 
from the central administration and 
peasant revolt is a very difficult thing. 


A MISERABLE LIFE: Yet few people any- 
where could have more to revolt against: 
it is hard to imagine a life more miserable 
than that endured by the Egyptian fella- 
heen, They have no standard of living— 
anything lower would be death—and is, 
as the high mortality rate shows. Con- 
ditions in Upper Egypt are bad enough 
but the region, where basin rather than 
perennial irrigation is used, is relatively 
free of the endemic diseases which ravage 
the people of the Delta. Workers on con- 
struction jobs in Alexandria and Cairo, 
or building roads and dams inthe coun- 
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AS THOUGH THERE WERE NOT SUFFERING ENOUGH 
Children probe the ruins of Port Said after the bombings 


tryside, invariably come from Upper 
Egypt, for the people of the Delta are too 
weak and diseased for such jobs. Over 
the years, malnutrition has reduced the 
peasants of the Delta in stature and 
strength. 

Bilharziasis, which comes from contact 
with infected water, is the worst and most 
widespread of the endemic diseases (in 
the Delta its incidence in 70%). It pro- 
duces profound weakness, anemia and 
organic disorders. Those infected with 
this and other parasitic diseases have a 
hemoglobin roughly one third of a nor- 
mal man. “In any other country,” said 
a doctor with whom I visiteqd some vil- 
lages along the Ismailia Canal, ‘these 
people would be rushed to a hospital for 
blood transfusions. Here they work all 
day in the fields. They will die soon if 
they do. They will die just as soon—of 
hunger—if they don’t.” 


WHY THEY SUFFER: The basic cause 
of the fellaheen’s misery is that they are 
chained to the land by a network of semi- 
feudal, semi-capitalist relationships de- 
signed to guarantee their maximum ex- 
ploitation, Here, where 62% of the people 
live on the land, there would be—if land 
were distributed equally—no more than 
2 or 3 feddans per family (a feddan is 
roughly an acre). In fact, there is ex- 
treme maldistribution. Three-fourths of 
those actively engaged in agriculture are 
either landless or own less than half a 
feddan. 

The semi-feudal character of the agri- 
cultural system is apparent in: 

1. Monopoly of land ownership by a 
few big landowners and the enormous 
land hunger of the many. 

2. Cultivation on the basis of small 
plots; the landlord divides the land among 
small tenants who cultivate it in family 
units and with their own animals and 
instruments (which often date from the 
time of the Pharaohs). 

3. The fact that the peasant is tied to 
the land: despite the law giving labor 
the freedom to move, the peasant who 
tries to flee is arrested and brought back 
to work on the landlord’s land. 


ALWAYS IN DEBT: The semi-capitalist 
character of the system shows up in the 


fact that payments generally are calcu- 
lated and paid in money and that sub- 
stantial financing is required because of 
the commercial character of the crop. 
The landlord provides the financing and 
has also slowly taken over the buying of 
selected seeds for the tenant. The result 
is that the peasant who is in fact half- 
laborer and half-farmer ends the year al- 
ways in debt, 


An Egyptian journalist who has lived 
and worked in the villages of the delta 
found that a family of four owning a cow, 
a camel and a donkey (an above-the- 
average standard) could earn about 30 
Egyptian pounds a year—roughly $90. 


Under such conditions—with land lim- 
ited and an enormous over-supply of 
peasant labor—landlords have had no in- 
centive to mechanize. Bigger profits were 
to be had without it. 

Cultivation of cotton, Egypt’s biggest 
crop and most important export, for ex- 
ample, is more a gardening than a farms 
ing operation. Since it is cultivated to 
bring profits on the world market, plants 
have been selected only for the quality 
of fibre and not for ability to resist pests 
and climate. Thus each plant demands 
an enormous amount of handwork. Each 
leaf, for instance, has to be lifted to be 
inspected continuously for pests. Small 
children who can get through the plants 
without injuring them are used for this 
work—another reason for the high mor- 
tality rate. 


1952 LAND REFORM: One of the first 
acts of the new government in 1952 was 
land reform, Under it, the government 
says, the land of big owners has been 
confiscated (except in the case of the 
royal family compensation was paid) and 
distributed among the peasants. The re- 
ality is somewhat different. 


The land reform did two things: 


@ It limited land ownership to 200 
feddans, In Egypt, however, 50 feddans 
already mark a big proprietor. And it 
excepted from the limitation all corpora- 
tions, whatever the amount of their prof- 
it, and all land under reclamation. The 
200,000 peasant families to whom the 
656,000 confiscated feddans was or will be 


distributed represent only a fraction of 
the land hungry. 


@ It put an upper limit on land rents, 
an essential and important reform which 
benefitted the great majority and has 
produced change. 

In sum, the regime on the one hand 
managed to disembarrass itself of the 
very biggest landowners who constituted 
the greatest obstacle to reform—without 
attacking or substantially changing the 
semi-feudal and semi-capitalist system 
itself. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM: As a re- 
sult of the rent ceiling landlords (who 
cannot always escage application of the 
law) are beginning to cultivate their own 
land and to introduce mechanization. 
Under the old regime, although the ene 
tire peasant family worked for the land- 
lord, the labor of women, children and 
beasts was unpaid. Now, although the law 
setting a minimum wage of 18 piastres 
a day for a man is not enforced, the land- 
lord must pay something to everyone who 
works. Hence the tendency to introduce 
mechanization. 


The result is aggravetion of the enor- 
mous problem of hidden under-employ- 
ment or surplus labor on the land. How 
great this is is suggested by the fact that 
during the last war a million men were 
withdrawn from the countryside without 
affecting production at all. (After the 
war they were forced back on the land.) 
With much less than half the degree of 
mechanization on U.S. farms, it is es- 
timated that 10% of Egypt’s farmers 
could do the work now done. 


POLITICAL EFFECT: Progressives in 
Egypt believe that radical agricultural 
reform is necessary both to raise the liv- 
ing standard and to provide the resources 
for the development of heavy industry. 
The land reform thus far put in effect 
is wholly inadequate. But it has had a 
major political effect: the fellaheen have 
drawn courage from the fact that for the 
first time a blow has been struck against 
feudalism and they have been beginning 
to demand real land reform. 

In the long run this means social reve 
olution; and it is this process, which 
threatens the whole structure of colonial 
and semi-colonial control, which the 
Western powers invaded Egypt to halt. 


NEXT WEEK: Nasser and the people. 


2,000 AFFECTED 


Screened seamen 
get sailing papers 


OME 2,000 U. S. scamen, screened off 
the waterfront as security risks at the 
height of the frenzy of the Korean war, 
will now get their sailing papers under a 
U.S. Court of Appeals ruling in San Fran- 
cisco on Nov. 16. The court announced 
that it will issue a mandate enforcing an 
earlier court order that the Coast Guard 
validate the seamen’s papers immediately. 
The ruling came as the government 
failed to take action before the deadline 
for an appeal to the Supreme Court 
passed. The lawsuit against the govern- 
ment was filed in 1951 and a Court of 
Appeals decision in favor of the seamen 
was handed down in October, 1955, but its 
effect was delayed for more than a year 
by Coast Guard counter-moves. 

Heart of the case is the government’s 
use of secret informers and observers saw 
in the government’s failure to appeal an 
unwillingness to test that key issue be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The 1955 deci- 
sion said that “a doubtful system of se- 
cret informers - . cannot justify an 
abandonment here of the ancient stand- 
ards of due process” and attacked the 
government’s own security program by 
saying that “it is a matter of public rece 
ord that the somewhat comparable secur- 
ity risk program directed at government 
employes has been used to victimize per- 
fectly innocent men.” 

The court asked: “Is this system of se- 
cret informers, whisperers and talebearers 
of such vital importance to the public 
welfare that it must be preserved at the 
cost of denying to the citizen even a mo- 
dicum of the protection traditionally as- 
sociated with due process?” ’ 
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A MIDDLE EAST SOLUTION—-I 





Stakes in the conflict: 


big oil and 


By Kumar Goshal 


First of two articles 

OWEVER UNEASY it may be, a cease- 
fire has been established and United 
Nations Emergency Forces (UNEF) have 
been arriving in Egypt. Governmenis 
have been increasingly turning their at- 
tention to finding more lasting soJutions 
to the problems raised by. Egypt’s na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal Co. and 

the continuing Israeli-Arab conflict. 

Of the two problems, the one concern- 
ing unrestricted traffic through the Suez 
Canal would seem to be easier to solve 
in terms of the legitimate interests of 
Britain and France. 

Legitimate British and French inte- 
rests would involve a guaranteed supply 
of Middle East oil vital to their economy. 
With coal becoming scareer and nuclear 
fuel development still in its infancy, 
Western Europe as a whole is dependent 
on Middle East oil for four-fifths of its 
fuel requirements. The Middle East holds 
75% of the world’s known and available 
oil reserves; 60% of the oil going to 
Europe passes through the Suez Canal, 
40% by pipelines to the Mediterranean. 


BRITAIN’S STAKE: London and Paris 
profess to fear Nasser’s blocking their oil 
supply if the canal is left in Egyptian 
control, This fear would seem. to be il- 
logical. To fulfill his pledges of economic 
development, Nasser would be anxious to 
secure the maximum income from canal 
traffic. India, Burma, Indonesia and other 
S-E Asian countries supporting Egypt in 
the current conflict would also be in- 
terested in the free flow of traffic 
through the canal and a guaranteed sup- 
ply of oil to Western Europe. Their rapid 
economic development requires a vast 
supply of industrial equipment which 
must be manufactured in Western Europe 
and transported through the canal. 


Anglo-French worries in reality stem 
from a different source. Britain owns 50% 
(Gulf Oil owns the other half) of the 
oil resources of the tiny British protec- 
torate of Kuwait, which is the biggest 
producer of oil along the Persian Gulf, 
Kuwait’s fabulous oil reserves, in fact, 
are potentially capable of supplying all 
of Western Europe’s fuel needs. Britain 
fears the effect of Nasser’s nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal Co. on her still 
vastly profitable Kuwait oil holdings. 

But this is a risk London will have 
to take, for the days of making gigantic 
profits by controlling the resources of an 


big power 


underdeveloped country are rapidly com- 
ing to an end, This risk, however, does 
not seem to be imminent. If Britain is 
willing to accept a guaranteed fuel sup- 
ply for her industry, the Indian proposal 
for Egyptian control of the Suez Canal, 
with representative canal users advising 
the canal authority’.on toll rates and 
maintenance, offers a reasonable solution. 


FRANCE’S STAKE: The Indian proposal 
would solve France’s fuel problem, but not 
her fear of Nasser aiding the Algerians 
fighting for their freedom. Yet the Al- 
gerians cannot be blamed for accepting 
Nasser’s aid in their struggle for freedom: 
the American colonies accepted French 
assistance and the Israelis welcomed 
Czechoslovakian aid in their struggles. 

Paris can solve this problem not by try- 
ing to topple Nasser but by coming to 
terms with Algerian leaders, as she has 
been obliged to do with the Moroccans 
and the Tunisians. The sooner she re- 
conciles herself to today’s irresistible 
spirit of colonial liberation, the better 
chance she will have to establish fair and 
fruitful economic relations with the peo- 
ples of N. Africa. 


AMERICAN STAKE: Washington and 
Moscow have somewhat different stakes 
and problems in the Middle-East. 

U. S. oil interests have a huge $2 billion 
stake in the Middle East, but most of its 
oil by-passes the Suez Canal and goes by 
pipelines to the Mediterranean. Besides, 
the U. S. is not as dependent on Middle 
East oil as Western Europe. Harvey 
O’Connor, author of The Empire of Oil, 
wrote in the American Socialist (Novem- 
ber, 1956): “The nationalization of Mid- 
dle East oil will hardly follow on Egypt’s 
control of Suez ... The kingpin of the 
U. S. oil industry, Standard of New Jer- 
sey, is not too directly menaced by the 
Suez incident . . . Jersey doesn’t care for 
the nationalization of Suez any more than 
any other company, but for Jersey it is 
not a life-and-death matter.” 


Washington’s policy in the Middle East 
has been based largely on Keeping the So- 
viet Union out of the region by means of a 
cordon sanitaire of military pacts. But 
these military alliances became obsolete 
the moment Moscow leap-frogged over 
Washington's allies and_ established 
friendly relations with Egypt; and they 
practically collapsed when the Arab world 
lined up with Egypt in the Suez contro- 
versy. 


SOVIET STAKE: Soviet policy has been 





ISRAELI FOREIGN MINISTER GOLDA MEIR REACHES THE UN 
She is shown with Assembly President Waithayakon of Thailand 


to break through the U. S.-imposed mil- 
itary wall, protect its own oil fields in the 
neighborhood of the Middle East, and ob- 
tain access to Middle Eastern oil for its 
own industries growing with incredible 
speed. Washington and Moscow will have 
to learn to accommodate each other in 
that region; the Suez nationalization, 
however, has no direct relationship to this 
problem. 


The solution of the Israeli-Arab con- 
flict first of all would seem to require 
breaking away from the prevailing Jew- 
ish and Arab claims and counter-claims. 
Although Israel has its special problems 
in relation to its neighbors, its geograph- 
ical position and the methods the Israeli 
government has thus far used to try to 
solve its problems have willy-nilly involv- 
ed it in other Midcéie-Eastern problems. 


THE PRO AND CON: Summarizing these 
claims and counter-claims, Waldo Frank 
wrote (The Nation, 11/10): “The Jews 
claim Palestine as their ancestral home, 
and their one home , .. The Arabs claim 
that they have lived there for the past 
twelve centuries. The Jews quote the Bal- 
four Declaration; the Arabs reject Brit- 
ain’s right to have made it. The Jews 
place on record the bill-of-sale for every 
Palestinian acre they acquired until the 
Arabs made war or left the land to the 
victors; the Arabs reply that American 
dollars are a form of invasion ... The 
Jews remind the world that they were 
homeless and landless because of per- 
secution, whereas the refugee Arabs have 
a million square miles in which to settle. 
The Arabs counter that they are not re- 
sponsible for the world’s treatment of the 


Jews and that a man’s being homeless 
does not justify his invading the house of 
another, no matter how spacious with 
how many empty rooms. The West clam- 
ors its need of maintaining the Middle 
East as an open highway for its commerce, 
a@ life-line for its oil; Russia puts forth 
analogous claims; the Arabs insist that 
the rights of their nations take precedent 
over the privilege of obsolescent empires.” 


THE BASIC ISSUES: These claims and 
counter-claims are futile and reach a 
dead end because they overlook the es- 
sential issues. No matter how the present 
situation came to be, the fact remains 
that Israel is here to stay because the 
Israelis have nowhere to go and the Arabs 
refugees have. Without Israel the Israeli 
Jews would perish, as those who went 
there would have rerished if there had 
been no Palestine for them to go to, as 
many of them did in fact perish when 
Britain barred them from entry into Pal- 
estine, “Their presence in Palestine,” as 
Waldo Frank said, “negi not hinder the 
health and happiness of a single Arab. On 
the contrary, their skills, industrial, po- 
litical, scientific, can be of great value to 
their neighbors.” 


But, as Waldo Frank also said, “their 
presence in Palestine calls for many ad- 
justments,” especially adjustments relat- 
ing to the Arab refugees, whose plight also 
cries out for a just solution. In failing to 
reach the needed adjustment, Israelis, 
Arabs, the Western powers jockeying for 
position and even the UN seem to have 
been at fault. 


Next week: The proposals for peace. 





Peril of war 


(Continued from Page 1) 
program’s dollars went for salaries and 
villas for its experts, (There is similar 
feeling in Egypt.) 


POPULAR FRONT PLAN: Pressure by 
Jordan’s people (whose high political con- 
sciousness is 50 years ahead of Egypt’s) 
forced Baghdad Pact supporters in the 
Jordan parliament to vote for abrogation 
of the British treaty and recognition of 
the Soviet Union and China. Jordanian 
students in Egypt joined the “Liberation 
Army” because they consider Egypt’s 
battle to be that of the whole Arab world. 


On the subject of Arab unity an editori- 
al in Al Massa proposed to answer the in- 
trigues of “imperialist collaborators” in 
some Arab governments by “strengthene- 
ing an Arab popular front.” It said: “We 
should start to bind popular Arab organi- 
zations with a clear charter stipulating 
the aims and demands of the Arab people, 
and popular organizations should imme- 
diately spread the word.” It said that 
strengthening popular fronts ‘means 
widening the same by including all na- 
tionalistic elements that wish to oppose 
imperialism.” It proposed conferences and 
constant contact among popular organi- 
zations. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT UN: Meanwhile 





Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“But, darling, I think the P.M.’s done 
wonders! Why, never in the history of hu- 
man transport has the Suez Canal been 
blocked to so many by so few for so long!” 


uneasiness grew here with the continued 
flouting of the UN by the Western powers. 
Egypt has done everything to facilitate a 
UN solution and has staked much on it, 
but the man in the street is beginning to 
question what faith can be placed in the 
UN. ‘All last week papérs hailed the re- 


ports of U. S. support for Egypt but called 
for stronger U. S. action to force out the 
invaders. 


The statement by U. S. delegate Lodge 
that canal clearance could begin before 
evacuation, caused widespread disap- 
pointment. People are wondering about 
the role of the UN police force in view of 
this situation. They note that the Soviet 
Union’s Shepilov demanded that Egypt 
have the right to say when the UN force 
is to go. Reported plans by some powers 
to link the UN police force to some over- 
all settlement do not inspire confidence; 
nor does the continued assumption in 
some Western circles that the canal will 
be internationalized. Nobody here believes 
Nasser would ever agree to such a plan, 
since then there would be no calm in the 
country. Rather there would be fear that 
the Western powers may pretend to ac- 
cept nationalization while trying to un- 
dermine it with technical assistance 
boards, even under UN supervision, 


{The UN General Assembly on Nov. 24 
passed a forthright resolution, sponsored 
by India and 20 other Asian and African 
nations, demanding that British-French- 
Israeli forces withdraw “forthwith” from 
Egypt. The voting was 63 in favor (in- 
cluding the U.S.), five against, (Britain, 
France, Israel, Australia, New Zealand) 
and nine abstentions (Nicaragua was ab- 
sent). The Assembly overwhelmingly 
voted down a Belgian amendment soften- 
ing the language; India’s Krishna Menon 


wondered why it should take the British- 
French-Israeli forces “longer to leave 
Egypt than it took them to get in.” 


{Another resolution, sponsored by the 
U.S., India, Canada, Colombia, Norway 
and Yugoslavia, noted with approval UN 
Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold’s reports on the 
functions of the UN Emergency Force and 
the clearing of the Suez Canal and au- 
thorized him to proceed with further ne- 
gotiations in Cairo. The Assembly over- 
whelmingly approved this resolution.] 


“NO, AMERICA”: The biggest fear seems 
to be the price demanded for U. S. dollars. 
Most persons believe that Nasser will not 
accept conditions. It is recalled that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once said you can’t 
negotiate when one party has his gun on 
the table, There are no signs that the gun 
is to be removed. The government paper 
Al Gomhonuria in an editorial titled, “No, 
America,” said on Nov. 25: “We exhort 
America to attach more importance to 
world peace than to the so-called Western 
alliance which Britain is using as a pre- 
text whereby she may perpetrate flagrant 
acts of aggression against small nations.” 


The editorial pointed out the use of 
NATO arms against Egypt and added: 
“Any help from you for Britain and 
France before they withdraw troops com- 
pletely will mean for us and all the world 
that you are taking part in this plot 
which aims to destroy Arab unity and 
spread colonialism,” 
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‘National Guardianship’ 


Following is the address by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois at 
the NATIONAL GUARDIAN’s eighth birthday dinner 
in New York on Nov, 15. 


5 fewer ARE DAYS of disappointment and even 
frustration for those who have seen a world march- 
ing forward toward the welfare state and then hesitat- 
ing and partially retreating before counter-revolution. 

In human history there is nothing unusual in this 
situation. Progress is seldom continuous. Time and again 
in the history of mankind it has faltered, and we have 
only to remember that the progress of men, which is 
not to be doubted in the long run, is never a straight 
march but is always a lurching forward and a falling 
back, and we only keep up hope as we see that progress 
has continued and will continue. 

Nevertheless in these days of uncertainty,.we have 
to live and here in the United States, where for many 
it is difficult to earn a living without selling one’s soul 
to falsehood and greed; where it is not always safe to 
speak or write frankly unless one agrees with current 
public opinion, this is the time of all times when the 
wise man falls back on clear thinking which is still 
possible, and real knowledge, which is still obtainable, 
in order at least in his own soul to know the truth and 
to build a future on it. 


Aye ME VENTURE to recall some pertinent things 
which have happened in the fifty-sixth year of the 
last five centuries. In the year 1456 the Turks had just 
captured Constantinople and Mohammedanism and 
Christianity stared each other full in the face. Guten- 
berg had published the Bible from movable type. Prince 
Henry the Navigator had opened an unknown world, 
while a little ragged boy of five, Christopher Columbus, 
was racing through the streets of Genoa and watching 
the great ships sail away. In China the Ming dynasty 
reigned and scholars were publishing dictionaries. The 
people, the great masses of all people, were dumb, driven 
cattle. But among the leading few of Europe a curiosity 
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to know the past arose; a yearning stirred in their 
hearts for the “fair face of beauty all too fair to see.” 
Michelangelo painted and carved in the Vatican. Cathe- 


. drals blossomed in stone. This was the age of Renais- 


sance. But what were the people doing and thinking— 
the ordinary people who work and slave to feed and 
clothe the world? We know little of them. They toiled 
under rod and whip; they died like flies when the Black 
Death swept from Constantinople to London, where 
alone 68,000 died. They walked in dirt, rags and ]jce. 


OUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO in 1556, three men 
were destined to remake our conception of the 
world as center of the universe: Copernicus who was 
dying; Galileo who was being born; and Francis Bacon, 
father of modern science, who was five years old. Sulei- 
man the Magnificent had his foot on the heart of 
Europe, and the great Emperor Akbar ruled in India. 


In Europe, the masses of awakening men tried to 
believe in good. They fought and killed to believe. Luther 
died in 1546; in the mad throes of Reformation which 
followed, millions were crippled, burned, and killed. On 
one wild night of 1572, 50,000 Christians murdered each 
other and reddened the streets of France. 


The punishment of crime was based on revenge, 
exquisite pain, and protection of property. Criminals 
were to be killed, not cured. In the throes of religion 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century with Joan 
of Arc to the end of the eighteenth, 300,000 witches were 
tortured, hanged, and burned alive. The Mongols swept 
over the toiling masses of India. 


HREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, in 1656, Shakespeare 

had sung his song and played his part and was 
forty years dead at fifty years of age. The Thirty Years 
War, perhaps the most horrible of modern times, was 
eight years ended, but its misery and filth still lived. 
John Bunyan was in jail writing “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Milton was recording the loss of Paradise, and Moliere 
was amusing the court of Louis XIV. In India the Taj 
Mahal was standing in sheer beauty. The Chinese had 
issued an encyclopedia in 24,000 volumes. 


The year 1756 was in the center of the age of 
science. Johnson’s dictionary was published, but sym- 
bolically cutting across it, this year:saw the Black Hole 
of Calcutta as Asiatic protest against European intrusion 
and Lisbon had an earthquake which killed tens of 
thousands. In Africa the black Mandingo empires were 
spreading Mohammedanism west and south, and the 
heathen Bantu peoples began marching south where a 
century later they met the Boers. In ‘between the slowly 
retreating ‘millions and the state-building intruders, 
western Christianity thrust with trade in gold, pepper, 
and slaves. On the slavery of Negroes, Britain founded 
her wealth, commerce, and empire. Capitalistic produc- 
tion was built on her slave trade. As Kar] Marx wrote 
in a celebrated passage: “If money comes into the world 
with a congenital bloodstain on one cheek, capital comes 
dripping from head to foot, from every pore, with blood 
and dirt.” England seized India at Plassey, George III 
reigned, and later lost America; Robert Owen and Wil- 
liam Godwin argued the matter of income for the poor; 
William Pitt and Benjamin Franklin guided politics and 
science, and exactly two hundred years ago this year, 
the Seven Years War began colonial imperialism of the 
white European world over the darker nations of the 
earth, an adventure which still fights at Suez this very 
day. 


Exploitation of labor: that is the inborn idea that 
most men are born to work for the support, ease, and 
luxury of the few for various reasons like superior merit, 
color of skin, or progress of culture. This idea, begin- 
ning in slavery and developing through serfdom to wage 
labor and military might, still exists today in the minds 
of most folk to poison every effort to raise the mass of 
men to real and effective equality. 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO in 1856, Darwin was work- 

ing on his Origin of Species and the Negroid Dumas 
was writing his novels. The Bessemer process of making 
steel was transforming industry into dictatorship, and 
the Communist Manifesto, then eight years old, was 
beginning to ferment in the minds of discontented men. 
The labor movement, with strikes and unions, began to 
spread in Europe. The Cotton Kingdom arose in Amer- 
ica. The Russian serfs were emancipated in 1861, but 
in the United States the Supreme Court heard the argu- 
ments in the Dred Scott case, and its decision in 1857 
tried to fasten slavery on American Negroes forever; 
while John Brown raided the slave-owners in Kansas, 
The Crimean War was fought to conquer the Balkans, 
including Hungary, and the war of England against 
China aimed at complete European domination of the 
entire East. The West fought bitterly against popular 
education, for the continued subjection of women, and 
against votes for the mass of laborers. The Reform Bill 
and our Civil War heralded change! 


THIS BACKGROUND there was left a weird 
task for the twentieth century. We can scarcely be 
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surprised if we have not in 1956 even begun to clean 
up the mess—neither surprised nor discouraged. We see 
a head-on collision between social progress and in« 
corporated wealth, striving to save scientific knowledge 
from the monopoly of private wealth and build a state 
which would exist for the benefit of those who have 
made and need it and not for those who by chance or 
legal chicanery claim to own it. On the whole the pro- 
gress toward such states has succeeded to a marked 
degree in most nations. In Russia, Eastern Europe, and 
China, its success is the wonder of our age which noth- 
ing can disparage, even if we know that the path has 
not been straight nor the goal yet wholly attained. 


In the United States we have far from failed. We 
have moved decisively toward the welfare state by mass 
education and a standard of living above most of the 
world; roads, state housing, and federal flood control; 
recognition of labor unions; scientific research and 
marvellous technique helped by the government; and 
a growing recognition of the right even of black folk 
to live as equals of whites. All this has lulled the nation 
to acquiescence in our great losses: the failure of demo- 
cratic control of our government; the increasing rule 
of private wealth and the use of that wealth for war on 
socialism, for control of colonial labor and materials. To 
support this dictatorship of the rich we have tried to 
stop our bold and wise men from thinking and expres- 
sing their thought, and from pointing out our mistakes 
and danger. The counter-revolution of private wealth 
against social welfare has put many of our leaders in 
jail; has scared most of our scientists into silence, has 
choked literature, hamstrung newsgathering, and made 
our colleges beggars for the dole of corporations and 
our teachers of youth the mouthpieces of private in- 
dustry, set on marking millions of the peoples of the 
earth the serfs of the white West. For this end even our 
organized white labor has been bribed and misled, and 
our civilization has become spending income for show, 
indulgence, and world war, rather than for further con- 
quest of poverty, disease, and ignorance. 


farses IS THE BATTLE we must yet win, because look- 
ing on the past we know that American Big Busie 
ness is fighting the very stars in their courses, that the 
welfare state is bound to win. Toward this victory the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN, with your help, leads. 


We sing with Whitman: 


That is nothing that is quell’d by one or two failures, 
or by any number of failures, 

Or by the indifference or ingratitude of the people or 
by any unfaithfulness, 

Or the show of the tushes of power. soldiers, cannon, 
penal statutes. 

What we believe in waits latent forever through all the 
continents, 

Invites no one, promises nothing, sits in calmness and 
light, is positive and composed, knows no ise 
couragement, 

Waiting patiently, waiting its time. 
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RULE NO. 1: THE WEALTH GOES BACK TO THE WORKERS 





By Irene Kuehn 


Cohgress. 


China: It’s no paradise, but hungry days are memory now 


PEKING 
ANDIED LOTUS seeds, pickled eggs and spiced sau- 
sages, all luxuries and priced that way, are selling 
briskly to crowds of customers in Peking’s new food 
shops which have sprung up or old ones that have ex- 
panded since the government began to help them. 
Pork sales in the city have doubled since July and 
during the summer breweries could not meet the new 
popular demand for beer. Stores have been well stocked 
lately with fancy items like perfumes, the production of 
which has been considerably expanded in partnership 
with the state. Department store owners and smaller 
retailers report difficulty in keeping up to the demand 
for expensive watches, sewing machines, bicycles. 


MONEY IN THE BANK: Stores are not only well stocked 
with items but jam-packed with customers. This is not 
to say that all Chinese are prosperous. Compared with 
the U.S., living standards are still very low. The daily 
meal is mainly rice with some vegetables and a little 
meat. None but the most well-heeled have refrigerators. 
But almost every worker and Many peasants now possess 
a bicycle, about as necessary here as a car is in the U.S. 
Everyone has several suits of clothes and the time when 
a large majority of Chinese had too little to eat or wear 
is fast being forgotten. 

In Shanghai, according to newspaper reports, one 
out of every three persons—probably an unprecedented 
figure for China—has money in the bank. The new 
feeling of well-being is due largely to a recent nation- 
wide wage raise for most of the 18,000,000 office and 
factory workers, and greater harvest dividends for the 
peasants, about 80% of the population. The raise, re- 
troactive to last April, put a tidy sum in the pockets of 
most people and sent many on a shopping spree. The 
plain fact is that almost everyone in China today has 
more money in his pocket. 

Workers in industries owned by the state or jointly 
operated by the government and private capital are now 
taking home some 14.7% extra each month. This 
means an average increase of 80 yuan annually per 
worker, just about what it takes to buy a year’s basic 
food for one person. (Items in the basic diet are much 
cheaper here than in the U.S.) When the enterprises 
converted to joint government-private operation early 
this year complete their wage reform, their raises will 
be even higher. E 


NO PRICE SPIRAL: The current wage raise, while the 
most sweeping in the country’s history, is not the first 
since the People’s Government came to power in 1949, 
Through a series of smaller, local or industrial increases, 
money wages had already gone up 90% between that 
time and this year’s hike. It has been a raise in real 
wages because in this planned economy, if prices have 
moved at all, it has been downward. 

Actually, a worker’s real income is considerably 
more than his take-home pay, since it includes retire- 
ment insurance, free medical care and education, and 
in many cases subsidies for rent, heating and transpor- 
tation. In the four years since the first Five-year Plan 
began in 1953, the state and individual employers have 
paid out a sum equal to 13% of their total annual wage 
figure for these benefits, according to statistics given at 
the 8th CP Congress, which met here in September. 
RIPE FOR RAISES: Rule No. 1 here is that since wealth 


is produced by the workers, it must return to them; as 
national productivity rises, so must wages. The First 
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Five-year Plan envisaged an annual productivity rise 
of 8.6% ‘and a wage rise of 5.8%. The difference was for 
reinvestment to build industry and machines for the 
future, At present about 20% of the national income 
goes for the reinvestment, and the remainder into gov- 
ernmental expenditures and wages. By the end of last 
year, things had gone better than expected and produc- 
tivity had risen 41% since the Plan began. But wages 
had gone up only 13.7% in the same period; the time 
was ripe for a raise. 

A conference last April of representatives of the 
unions, the CP and the government ministries respon- 
sible for running various industries, drafted wage pro- 
posals, based on the needs of the workers and the na- 
tional economy. Adopted by the State Council, the high- 
est governing body, in June, the final program in- 
creased wages 35.5% over 1952. It meant that wages in 
four years have been upped slightly more than the orig- 
inal 33% planned to be accomplished in five years. Both 
wages and farm incomes are scheduled to go up another 
25-30%, and productivity 50% during the second Five- 
year Plan (1958-62), as announced at the Party 


NEW SCALES: Along with the raise, a new national 
scale of payments went into effect. It ironed out many 
disparities between jobs and industries which -had hung 
over from the days of capitalism. For instance, one 
welder might have been paid differently from another 
doing the same job in another factory, Applying the 
socialist principle “to each according to his work,” the 
new national scales—worked out by the three-cornered 
union-Party-government discussions—sets pay scales 
generally according to the amount of responsibility, 
training and skill required for the job. 

Workers in industries like oil, steel or machine 
building, most important to the Five-year Plan and 
therefore contributing more directly to national produce 
tion, are on a slightly higher scale. Pay for jobs in face 
tories or on construction sites in remote places like the 
western province of Sinkiang, is greater than for the 
same job in an east coast city. This is to compensate 
for workers’ hardship in moving there, and the rough« 
and-ready frontier conditions. 


College professors and other highly-trained persone 
nel have high scales to encourage more young people 
to train themselves to fill the great need in these fields. 
Primary school teachers, whose wages had been notably 
low, received a substantial increase. 


CROPS LOOK GOOD: In order to determine who would 
receive what rate, workers for the past few months have 
been engaged in setting up through the democratic proce 
ess what amounts to their own civil service system. 
Through discussions beginning at the shop level, sets 
of standards for each job and each rate were worked out. 
Then either through tests, or discussions among all 


workers in each department, individuals are slotted at © 


their proper pay level. 

Exactly how much the farmers’ income will rise is 
not yet known because it is based on the harvest. De« 
spite serious crop damage this year from a typhoon and 
unusually heavy summer rains, good harvest prospects 
are reported from almost every county. Agricultural 
output is expected to be 8.4% over 1955’s bumper crop, 
and considerably above the figure originally set for 1957 
in the Five-year Plan. This is due chiefly to more effie 
cient farming methods in agricultural producers’ coop- 
eratives, which the government aids with scientific serve 
ices and liberal farm credit. 


FARMERS GAIN: One thing is certain: incomes of most 
of the farmers will be greater than they were last year, 
This is now a part of the state’s economic policy. In the 
past few years, managers of local cooperative farms, 
faced with a real necessity and an overwhelming desire 
to purchase tools and make other investments that 
would improve the community wealth of the co-op, have 
tended to hold aside a substantial amount of the total 
crop. It took a CP directive last April, to remind them 
that no matter how fast the co-op as a whole improved, 
the peasants would not appreciate the benefits of being 
members unless their own family incomes went up. 

Urging “less deduction, more distribution,” the 
Party suggested that between 60 and 70% of the crop 
be returned to the farmers in direct income. This pay- 
ment will be either a lump sum after the crop is divided, 
or a portion of the co-op’s production which the farmer 
can sell on the free market; or it may be a combination 
of both forms. 

Irene Kuehn is a former New York newspapers 
woman now living and working in China, 





THE BRADEN-BOWN CASE 





Louisville ‘sedition’ fiasco ends 
as all charges are dismissed 


Special te the Guardian 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
EDITION, CONSPIRACY, contempt, 
and bombing charges against seven 
persons were dismissed by Judge L. R. 
Curtis of Criminal Court on Nov. 20 at 
the request of State’s Attorney A, Scott 
Hamilton. 
The prosecutor asked for dismissal of 
all charges after Curtis refused to allow 





Modern Mother Goose 


Little Bo Peep has lost her 
sheep 

And doesn’t know where to 
find them. 

She didn't know that they 
couldn’t grow 

With genes destroyed by 
Strontium. 











him to introduce allegedly subversive 
books as evidence against Vernon Bown, 
who was scheduled to be tried on the 
charge of dynamiting a Negro’s home in 
June, 1954. Harry S. McAlpin, local Negro 
leader and chief counsel for Bown, had 
objected to the use of any evidence not 
directly connected with the explosion. 


Hamilton had admitted he couldn't 
convict Bown unless he was allowed to 
use books and papers seized in two raids 
on Bown’s home, both without search 
warrants. The prosecutor said he didn’t 
have enough evidence to convict Bown of 
the bombing. McAlpin had filed state- 
ments of three persons who said Bown 
was with them in Milwaukee when the 
house blew up. 


‘RED PLOT’: Bown is a white truck driver 
who moved in with the Negroes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew E. Wade IV, to protect the 
family against violence. He: and six other 


white supporters of the Wades were in- 
dicted in September, 1954. The others in- 
cluded Carl and Anne Braden, journalists, 
who had bought the house in a previously 
all-white neighborhood and transferred it 
to the Wades. 


Hamilton charged that the purchase 
and bombing of the house were part of a 
Communist plot to stir up racial strife 
and bring about a political revolution that 
would lead to the overthrow of the gov- 
ernments of the U. S. and Kentucky by 
force and violence. An old state sedition 
law was used for the first time. 


Bown, the Bradens, and two others were 
charged with conspiring to dynamite the 
house, while Bown was accused of the 
actual bombing. Four of the conspiracy 
defendants and two other persons were 
charged with sedition. Bown was also ac- 
cused of contempt of court. 


CONVICTION REVERSED: Braden was 
sentenced to 15 years in prison and fined 
$5,000 on the sedition charge after a 13- 
day trial in December, 1954. Last June 
the State Court of Appeals threw out the 
conviction. 


Wade, an electrical contractor, is still 
engaged in a court fight over the owner- 
ship of the ‘$11,300 house, which still lies 
in ruins, Damage, amounted to $5,500. 

















The Holidays Are 
Around the Corner 


Be sure to order your Guardian holiday 
cards today. For convenience usé ‘coupon 
on page 12. 
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CASE OF PETER FRYER 





London ‘Worker’ censors 
its reporter on Hungary 


Special to the Guardian 

LONDON 
N THE BRITISH Communist Party crisis 
set off by the slaughter in Hungary, 
London Daily Worker correspondent Peter 
Fryer emerged as a nationally-headlined 
storm-center on his return from Buda- 
pest Nov. 15. Next day the Worker front- 
paged two parallel sensations: an ex- 
planation of why it had censored or sup- 
pressed his dispatches, and Fryer’s state- 
ment re-affirming his version of Hun- 
garian events and tendering his resigna- 
tion from the paper, for which he “was 
proud to work for almost nine years.” The 
Worker called his reports “unbalanced” 
and “not objective.” The story was a plum 
for the commercial press, which was giv- 
ing lavish and prominent space daily to 
the CP while noting editorially that its 

importance was next to zero, 


CONFESS: Fryer’s position more or less 
paralleled that of Basil Davidson, progres- 
sive Daily Herald correspondent who was 
also an eye-witness of the Hungarian 
events. Davidson knows Hungary well and 
was himself named as a “British agent” 
in the trial of Laszlo Rajk who was post- 
humously “rehabilitated”. In the last of 
three Herald articles Davidson recalled 
that Prime Minister Kadar was “among 
those who went to Rajk in prison and 
begged him “to confess for the sake of the 
Party”; that at that time “thousands” 
went into concentration camps and “at 
least 93 innocent men and women were 
hanged” and many others tortured. In 
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Davidson’s view, “by 1954 most Hungar- 
ians lived worse than at any time in mem- 
ory”. He summed up: 


“For the Russians to pretend... that 
Hungary’s revolt was organized and run 
by ‘fascists and reactionaries’ is a piece of 
lying cynicism not easily equaled in the 
history of modern times.” 


BRUTAL AS KENYA: Also well acquaint- 
ed with Hungary after four visits in seven 
years, Fryer in his resignation statement 
referred to the background of terror and 
corruption but said: “The people have no 
desire to return to capitalism and want to 
retain all the positive social achievements 
of the past 12 years ., . But power was in 
the hands of the armed people, and they 
were fully aware of the danger of counter- 
revolution and were themselves fully cap- 
able of smashing it.” He called the Soviet 
action “no less brutal than, say, British 
rule in Kenya”, and said it could not be 
defended while “deploring British aggres- 
sion in Egypt.” 


Citing examples in an interview with the 
GUARDIAN, Fryer mentioned the Babol- 
na state farm which he visited on Oct. 29 
and 30, after most of the “first phase” 
fighting had stopped. There, he said: 


“A brutal director had been appointed 
—an iron worker with no knowledge of 
farming—who had recently beaten up one 
of the shepherds. When the rising started, 
the shepherd’s two sons beat up the direc- 
tor, and workers searching the Party safe 
found stoolpigeon dossiers on the ‘relia- 
bility’ of every man and woman on the 
farm, which they burned. I watched them 
electing a revolutionary comittee, a coun- 


cil and a new director by secret ballot—a 
slow process because, as they explained, 
this was the first experience they ever 
had of a democratic election. At the meet- 
ing they discussed at length the question 
of maintaining order, of keeping food 
supplies moving to Budapest, and of the 
local CP whose liquidation one worker de- 
manded. Communist farm workers spoke 
frankly of their past mistakes, and it was 
decided that the CP should be allowed to 
function as freely as any other party. 


NO MASS LYNCHING: “Everything I 
saw confirmed that this was a microcosm 
of the revolution that took place through- 
out Hungary, Fascist elements, of course, 
were trying to take advantage of the situ- 
ation, but nothing indicated that they 
had any chance of gaining ascendancy. I 
can’t say categorically that there was no 
white terror anywhere, but I do say that 


the power was overwhelmingly in the | 


hands of revolutionary committee such as 
the one at Babolna. Such was the situa- 
tion at Csepel, a real proletarian center 
which put up a heroic fight against the 
Germans and fascists in past years and 
which resisted Soviet troops to the end. 
The same with the miners at Tatabanya 
—a pampered group if any one was in 
Hungary—who rose to a man against the 
AVH secret police. AVH men were being 
strung up by the infuriated people as soon 
as they were caught, but Bruce Renton is 
correct when he writes in the New States- 
man & Nation that there was no mass 
lynching party and Communists contin- 
ued to walk about freely. 


“The fact is that leading positions in 
the Hungarian CP were filled with career- 
ists—some of them ex-fascists—who were 
in the party merely to feather their own 
nests, and who simply crumbled up after 
the uprising. The other party people— 
perhaps half of them, but of course I 
don’t know the exact proportion—joined 
the uprising and fought the Russians. The 
Worker is being absolutely shabby when 
it says that it would have been inhuman 
for Soviet troops not to intervene. It was 
a question of whether or not to have con- 
fidence in the people,” 


STILL IN CP: Fryer himself was standing 
outside Hampstead subway station selling 
Daily Workers as he had done on Satur- 
days for the past three years when in 
London. The papers he sold contained an 
article by editor J. R. Campbell who had 
just returned from a trip to Moscow, en- 
titled: “Hungary—the Choice that Saved 
Peace.” 


Fryer told the GUARDIAN: “It is sui- 
cide for the party to try to conceal the 
truth. I was holier than the Pope on Sta- 
lin in the past, but I cannot go against 
the evidence of my own eyes and ears. 
The Party can be wrong, but I believe in it 
and shall stay and fight with many other 
comrades to make it right.” 


CRISIS OF FRENCH CP 





Writers break the silence; 
rank and file is restless 


PARIS 
By Anne Bauer 
Special to the Guardian 

HE HUNGARIAN TRAGEDY weighs 
heavily on communists and progres- 
sives in France, as it does on the progres- 
sive Left in all Western countries. The 
attacks on the CP headquarters in Paris 
(tolerated, if it wasn’t encouraged by the 
Socialist government) which killed three 
and wounded many, the distortions in the 
press are one thing; Hungary is another. 
On the Left, many people of good will 
have not slept much these past weeks. 
While the killing went on in Budapest and 
confusion grew inside Hungary and out, 
they kept asking themselves how things 


could have come to such a pass in @ 


“popular democracy,” and whether one 
socialist country, using armed force to 
uphold socialism in another, would fur- 
ther the cause of socialism in the world. 
All the while they waited for a valid ex- 
planation from Moscow, or in their own 
party press. None came. 


For communist and progressive intel- 
lectuals, the old question of party disci- 
pline was never more anguishing. It was 
a question of conscience each had to set- 
tle with himself. Most remained silent 
because they felt that in the face of the 
virulent attacks against the Left, it was 
not the time to ask questions publicly and 
provoke the danger of a rift. 


THEY SPEAK OUT: But the silence 
was broken by some prominent writers 
and intellectuals, among whom the best 
known outside France are Vercors, Claude 
Roy, author of Into China (GUARDIAN, 
Oct. 22) and, of course, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
These writers, while denying to any one 
silent on the invasion of Egypt the right 
to speak up about Hungary, protested 
“against the use of cannon and tanks 
to break the revolt of the Hungarian peo- 
ple.” 

Last week ten prominent intellectuals, 
including Pablo Picasso, in a highly critic- 
al letter, demanded a special CP congress 
to discuss “truthfully and realistically the 
innumerable problems facing Commun- 
ists,” The party leadership’s first response 
to the unrest came in a speech by CP 
leader Maurice Thorez, who spoke of the 
“weak elements in our ranks who are tot- 
tering.” Jacques Rolland, a writer, was 
expelled from the party; others were sus- 
pended, and still others—among them 
Roy—were publicly rebuked. 

It was to be expected that the intel- 
lectuals would be the first to be profound- 
ly disturbed about Hungary. But it would 
be absurd to pretend that the rank and 
file was not also deeply alarmed. 

The French CP was the only one among 
the Western parties that had seemed to 
digest the Khrushchev report without dif- 
ficulty. There were no major defections; 
but neither was there a wholesome shock, 
Things went on much the same as before. 








Happy birthday, young fellow 


|’ IT CAN BE SAID that the arts have an important relation to life, it might also 

be said that the confusion on the Left about ways toward socialism has been 
paralleled—and perhaps even anticipated—by an uproar in the arts, And through 
this uproar three of our contemporaries have worked without flagging. These three 
veterans of progressive art and progressive politics mark the following birthdays this 
year: W. E. B. DuBois turned 88; Pablo Picasso turned 75; and on Dec. 8, Diego 
Rivera will be 70. In neither the field of honest—sometimes groping or mistaken— 
art nor that of similarly groping democratic politics, has any of the three shown 
signs of wavering in his confidence that there’s a new day acomin’. 


You hear it said: How can anyone’ go ahead in such confusion? DuBois, Picasso 
and Rivera have long set us an example and an Olympic pace. There has been violent 
resistance to the way DuBois’ field of the history of colored peoples is developing, but 
history and the Doctor go on. There have been anguished cries and even art riots in 
Paris and Mexico City but, as we see, Picasso and Rivera and painting go on, 

A decent respect for precedent and the treasures of the past is the soul of culture. 
At the same time, art (like science, including political and economic science) speculates 
and experiments. Sometimes new truths are found and sometimes all that is found 
is that a thing doesn’t work. Great art is not great because it follows precedents but 
because it creates them. Through these men, the arts have welcomed a time of un- 
certainty as an opportunity to explore, experiment in and create part of the new 


world, as people interested in real progress in any field should. 


—Robert Joyce 





JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
It was too much 


The French CP has remained one of the 
most orthodox outside the USSR. For ex- 
ample, Polish CP Secy. Gomulka’s famous 
October speech was not published by 
Humanite, because, the Central Commit- 
tee explained later, “several passages in 
that report are in contradiction with the 
theses democratically elaborated by our 
own last Party Congress.” 


THEY ASK QUESTIONS: The intellectu- 
als who spoke their hearts publicly knew 
they would be charged with having broken 
party unity at a time of crisis. To the re- 
proach that they believed the bourgeois 
press and the government radio without 
waiting to verify such doubtful sources of 
information, they said in return: 


Why could they find no valid explana- 
tion in their own party press, the kind 
of frank explanation that had been prom- 
ised in the Khrushchev report? Could 
they continue to wait for such an ex- 
planation—whether its absence was due 
to local failings or to Moscow’s own 
Silence? Is it tolerable for any Commu- 
nist Party to remain on the defensive, 
and reply to the assaults of the right 
with slogans instead of arguments? 


The intellectuals seek a candid debate 
inside the party. This, and a party press 
that explains fully, clearly and promptly, 
could only be salutary to the CP in the 
long run. The truth is revolutionary— 
and this must be put into practice before 
it is too late. 


AN ISOLATED PARTY: For the present 
—and for how long no one can tell—the 
CP is more isolated in France than it 
has been for years. But the implications 
of the abruptly changed political climate 
are serious for the French Left as a whole, 
After Egypt, the Socialist Party in turn 
finds itself isolated from practically every 
one but the Right, and beset with dif- 
ficulties in its own ranks. The Suez at- 
tack, coming after the Algerian war, has 
brought home the bitter truth about their 
party to many Socialist militants, and 
even to a few of its leaders: one deputy 
of 20 years’ standing handed in her re- 
signation. The CP, SP and Mendes- 
France’s Radicals together hold an ab- 
solute majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties but they are paralyzed by a three- 
way divorce. 


The strength of the CP lies in the fact 
that it remains the only really left-wing 
party in France. Sartre indicated his ap- 
preciation of this in an interview in Ex- 
press. He said: 


“We reserve our affection for the thou- 
sands of Communist militants whom I 
know today to be in anguish: who do 
not want to leave their party at a time 
when it is being attacked from all sides, 
and because their party is the only one 
in France today that represents the so- 
cialist movement. .. .” 
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Hungary turmoil 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ances would violate “international law” 
and “existing good relations between Yu- 
goslavia and Hungary.” Shortly after- 
wards the Budapest radio announced that 
Nagy and his companions had gone to 
Rumania after requesting that they be 
allowed to leave Hungary and settle in 
“another Socialist country.” 

But the Yugoslav government rejected 
this story. The Belgrade newspapers 
Borba and Politika said that Nagy and 
his companions had been whisked away 
to some unknown destination by a Soviet 
officer who had boarded the bus the Hun- 
garians had entered after leaving the 
Yugoslav embassy. Belgrade lodged strong 
protests with Moscow and Budapest, crit- 
icising the Soviet action and demanding 
the immediate return of Nagy and his 
colleagues to their homes or their per- 
mission to go to Yugoslavia. 


PRAVDA ON NAGY: In Moscow Pravda 
on Nov. 23, explained in detail the events 
in Hungary that led to Soviet interven- 
tion, It agreed that “in solving problems 
of socialist construction” in Hungary, 
former state and party leaders Rakosi 
and Gero “committed gross mistakes in 
general political questions and in the 
field of economic policy and cultural de- 
velopment.” 

By violating socialist “legality” and 
making “serious miscalculations” in the 
economic field, Rakosi and Gero “be- 
came estranged from the party masses 
and the people,” Pravda said. But it felt 
that Nagy was no improvement. When 
Nagy became Premier, Pravda said, his 
government “practically had no power in 
the country” and did nothing as ‘‘Fascist- 
Horthyist gangs ... seized progressive 
leaders in the streets, hanged them or 
cut their heads off.” 


TO END BLOOD BATH: 
the Nagy government had become “a 
cover for the activities of the counter- 
revolutionar, forces,’ Pravda declared, 
the best men of the Nagy government 
“like Janos Kadar, Ferenc Muennich and 
Imre Marosan ... broke away from that 
government.” They “decided to put an 
end to the blood bath, stand up to the 
reactionary fascist forces and to ask the 
Soviet Union for help.” The article said 
that Moscow’s “decision to come to the aid 
of Hungary’s revolutionary forces was the 
only correct decision to take.” 

Agreeing with some of Marshal Tito’s 
criticism and disagreeing with others, 
Pravda in a conciliatory mood said that 
Belgrade-Moscow “unity of views regard- 
ing important ideological problems would 
require significant time.” It urged that 
“disputed questions” between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union “be considered and 
cleared up in a quiet, friendly atmos- 
phere by means of comradely exchanges 
of opinion.” 


Finding that 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“Small world, isn’t it?” 


POLAND ABSTAINS: The Nagy incident, 
however, further strained Belgrade-Mos- 
cow relations. In the UN last week, both 
Yugoslavia and Poland abstained while 
the Soviet and other socialist delegates 
voted against a resolution introduced by 
India, Ceylon and Indonesia, asking Hun- 
gary to admit UN observers “without prej- 
udice to its sovereignty.” 


This was the first time the Polish del- 
egation had failed to support the Soviet 
position in the UN. In an interview on 
Nov. 24, Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, Poland’s 
Ambassador to the UN, explained that 
“the best We could do” was to abstain 
on the Asian resolution because, while it 
was “moderate” and tried “to establish 
the truth without hurling accusations,” 
there was “a contradiction of interests” 
within the resolution. Dr, Katz-Suchy 
said that the Polish delegation voted ‘“‘in- 
dependently in accordance with our best 
interests” and not in the interests of any 
other country. 


POLES UNEASY: There were indications 
that the Polish people did not fully ac- 
cept Moscow’s explanation of its inter- 
vention in Hungary. On Nov. 25 Warsaw 
newspapers published an open letter sign- 
ed by most of Poland’s leading writers. 
Addressed to the Hungarian people, the 
letter conveyed “our deepest sympathy 
because of the bloodshed caused by a 
compromised government and the inter- 
vention of foreign troops.” At the same 
time the Warsaw branch of the Journal- 
ists’ Union passed a resolution expressing 
its disquiet over the disappearance of Im- 
re Nagy. 

Many Soviet writers, also uneasy over 
their country’s role in Hungary, wrote an 
open letter in reply to French intellectu- 
als, who, while denying the moral right of 
the Paris government to pillory Moscow, 
nevertheless had condemned Soviet ac- 


GOING TO SEATTLE TOO 





Un-American probers time L.A. hearing 


for Foreign Born 


ITH CAREFUL TIMING, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties scheduled Dec, 5 for the start of hear- 
ings in Los Angeles against the Los An- 
geles Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born, just three days before the 
parent organization opens its national 
conference on Dec. 8 in that city. 
Although the Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born is the main tar- 
get of the hearings, subpenas have also 
been served on persons actively seeking 
the repeal not only of the McCarran- 
Walter Act but other legislation such as 
the Smith Act. 
A subpena served on Mrs. Rose Chernin 
Kusnitz, executive director of the L.A. 
committee, orders her to produce “all let- 


group’s conference 


ters and copies of letters and all leaflets 
and documents of every nature -whatso- 
ever, incoming or outgoing ... designed 
to revise, repeal and influence the revi- 
sion or repeal of the Smith Act, Internal 
Security Act, and Immigration & Nation- 
ality Act,” 

Said Los Angeles civil liberties attorney 
John Porter: “The order to Mrs. Kusnitz 
to bring documents relating to attempts 
to influence legislation raises important 
legal questions. The U.S. Supreme Court 
has already ruled, in the Rumley case, 
that such action by a Congressional com- 
mittee is an interference with constitu- 
tional freedom.” 

The probers are scheduled to open hear- 
ings in Seattle on Dec. 13. 





tion in Hungary. 

In their letter to the Moscow journal 
Literaturnaya Gazeta on Nov. 22, Soviet 
writers, including Mikhail Sholokhov, 
Konstantin Fedin and Fedor Gladkov, 
agreed that, after the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet CP, Hungarian leaders “made 
no efforts to liquidate completely the in- 
tolerable violations of Socialist democracy 
and Socialist legality.” They also said 
that the Soviet leaders did not take suf- 
ficient steps “in good time” to use “all 
the authority” at their command “to re- 
pair decisively the grave mistakes” com- 
mitted by the Hungarian leaders, The 
Soviet writers, however, felt that, due to 
the “fascist terror” reigning in Hungary 
during Nagy’s regime, “we would have 
seen more blood spilled if Soviet tanks 
had not intervened.” 


RADIO’S ROLE: Through the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe have de- 
nied any hand in the Hungarian affair, 
the W. German Social Democratic party 
has accused them of broadcasting inflam- 
matory propaganda and has asked the 
Adenauer government to investigate the 
radio station located in its territory. N.Y. 
Times correspondent John MacCormac 
reported (11/25) that Western newsmen 
in Budapest were asked by astonished 
Hungarians why the U. S. failed “to help 
them repel the Soviet attackers.” 


During his own stay in Budapest Mac- 
Cormac saw “ample evidence that the 
Hungarians were thoroughly convinced 
the U. S. would help them against the 
Soviet Union.” He heard many criticisms 
of broadcasts by the two radio stations 
as being harmful “because they incited 
the Hungarians to further revolts and 
strikes” when Nagy as Premier was trying 
to restore order. 


DANGEROUS SLOGANS: “Even if the 


_ two propaganda media did not them- 


selves preach revolution,” MacCormac 
said, “they quoted freely from U.S. news- 
papers and utterances of public men in 
the J. S. who were less careful.” He 
pointed out that both Secy. Dulles and 
UN delegate Lodge had, for example, 
spoken of “rollbacks” and pledges of U. s. 
aid to Hungarians “in their struggle for 
freedom.” 


According to MacCormac and some of 
his colleagues, responsibility for persuad- 
ing the Hungarians to expect U.S. help 
“rests on the government of the U.S.— 
of which the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe are merely mouthpieces, of- 
ficial and unofficial—and on its people, 
since people are responsible for their gov- 
ernments.” 





Meiklejohn will speak 
in Los Angeles Dec. 14 


Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, dean of 
American philosophers, will speak at a 
Los Angeles meeting commemorating 
the 165th Anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights, Friday evening, Dec. 14, at the 
Hollywood Athletic Club. Also appear- 
ing will be Rev. Stuart Innerst of the 
Friends Committee on Legislation, and 
Academy Award winning actress Anne 
Revere. Miss Revere will discuss the 
Hollywood blacklist suit, “Wilson vs. 
Loews,” now pending before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

The meeting has been called to sup- 
port a community and national action 
program with the goal of abolishing 
the House Comittee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Sponsor of the meeting is the Cit- 
izens Committee to Preserve American 
Freedoms. Coffee and dessert will be 
served at 8 p.m., and the program will 
begin at 8:30. Admission is $2. 














Hawaii red hunt 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the right to defend itself. 


Sen. Eastland, informed in Washing- 
ton of the possibility of an Island-wide 
walkout, said: “It is something I just 
don’t want to dignify by discussion.” 


The timing of the announcement of the 
Hawaii hearings, made in mid-October, 
was seen by many as an attempt to in- 
terfere with the Hawaii elections. The 
Democrat Eastland is bitterly opposed to 
the Democratic Party in the Islands, 
which he contends is under “communist 
influence.” 


DEMOCRATIC DELEGATE: If this was 
a committee aim, it backfired badly. John 
A. Eurns became the first Democrat in 
24 years to be elected the Islands’ del- 
egate to Cong-ess, and Democrats con- 
trol both houses of the Territorial Legis- 
lature. Burns was not only elected with 
strong support from the ILWU, but pub- 
lictly welcomed that support. Frank Mar- 
shall Davis, columnist for the progressive 
weekly Honolulu Record, wrote: 

“The overwhelming victory of Jack 
Burns in the delegate race and the re- 
tention by the Democrats of control over 
both houses of the Territorial Legisla- 


ket. 


ture gives, it seems to me, a sound re- 
buke to those reactionary anti-labor 
forces who had hoped to use the com- 
ing Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee hearings as a weapon for a GOP 
victory ... In the light of what hap- 
pened [election day], the committee 
should either stay home or else subpena 
everybody who voted the Democratic tic- 
And even Eastland would hesitate 
to tackle that one.” 


FIRED AFTER DINNER: A sidelight of 
the approaching battle was the dismissal 
by Gov. King of Edward N. Sylva, Rep- 
ublican attorney general of the Territory, 
because he attended the testimonial din- 
ner for Hall. Sylva is a staunch anti- 
communist and was the first chairman 
of the Territorial Commission on Sub- 
versive Activities. King observed that he 
“should not have attended a testimonial 
in honor of a convicted felon.” Said Syl- 
va: “I regarded Saturday night’s dinner 
as a labor meeting. Some segments of 
our community have too long isolated 
themselves from the labor movement. I 
think this is wrong.” 

Later he told newsmen that he had 
no regrets at losing his $12,500-a-year 
post, declared that the ILWU is a “legi- 
timate force” in the Territory, and said 
that the “communist problem” in Ha- 
waii is “of a minor nature..” 


STATEHOOD QUESTION: Another aim 
of the hearings is to attempt to create 
sentiment against statehood for Hawaii, 
a pet project of Sen. Eastland who fears 
the effect of two U. S. Senators repre- 
senting an overwhelmingly dark-skinned 
population. The N. Y. Times, commenting 
on a report that Eastland intends to 
look into the Territorial Legislature’s re- 
fusal to grant the full funds asked for 
the Island Subversive Activities Commis- 
sion (which is now out of business), 
wrote on Nov. 16: 


“Tf Sen. Eastland really is going to 
start looking into the motives of Ha- 
waii’s duly elected legislative body be- 
cause it has failed to take action that 
he thinks desirable, he will in our opi- 
nion be exceeding his authority. It will 
not be the first time he has shown such 
tendencies, but so far as we know it will 
be the first time he has confused him- 
self with a Territorial Legislature. 


“It does not take much imagination 
to assume that the real purpose of the 
projected hearings is to build up senti- 
ment in the incoming Congress against 
another statehood bill.” 


NOISY BRASS: For some preliminary 
fireworks, the subcommittee called a cou- 
ple of retired brass to testify in Wash- 
ington on the Hawaiian Red Menace. Said 


retired Adm. Charles M. Cooke: “It goes 
without saying that if communist power 
continued to advance in Southeast Asia 
and in the Pacific, if it succeeds in bring- 
ing Formosa into communist control and 
Japan into the communist orbit, then 
communist domination of the Hawaiian 
Islands could spell irretrievable disaster 
to the United States.” 


Earlier the committee heard retired Lt, 
Gen. John W. (Iron Mike) O’Daniel, who 
was in command in Hawaii from 1952 to 
1954. He said he “visualized” the danger 
of a communist-led uprising in the Is- 
lands in the event of a shooting war. This 
was more than even Gov. King could 
take; he declared that ILWU members 
“will not engage in any uprising against 
the United States in the Isalnds.” 


Others were more vehement. Former 
governor Oren E. Long, who was in office 
when Gen. O’Daniel took command, said: 
“This is the most amazing statement 
about Hawaii that I have heard during 
my 40 years residence in the Territory... 
The thought of any uprising is absurd.” 
He called the General’s testimony “repre- 
hensible.” Katsuro Miho, vice-chairman 
of the Hawaii Statehood Commission, 
called it “greatly exaggerated ., . incon- 
ceivable . . . fantastic.” 


Sylva, the Islands’ original Red-hunter, 
said: “Tripe.” 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


the Western World's greatest living philosopher has 
written a special foreword to the second printing of 


FREEDOM IS 
AS FREEDOM DOES 


Civil Liberties Today 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


In this important book Corliss Lamont sums up a whole decade 
of attacks on individual and group freedoms. He also tells the 
story of his own free-speech battles, including his now famous 
encounter with the McCarthy Committee—the case recently 
decided by a U. S. Court of Appeals in Dr, Lamont’s favor. 
An exciting book that points the way to a revitalization of the 


Bill of Rights, 


“Every friend of freedom ought to lay to heart what 


Lamont has to say.” 


$3.95 at all booksellers, or mail coupon 


0 Remittance enclosed 





@eencess 


LOS ANGELES 


HORIZON PRESS, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 36 


Please send «0.0... Copies of FREEDOM IS AS FREEDOM DOES 
by Corliss Lamont, at $3.95 each, 
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The Boroughs have moved! 


New address: 5921 Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


New tel. number: WE 8-9111 
INSURANCE by 


The 
Boroughs 


and Associates 


Rube and Madelene BOROUGH 
Julius and Fiorence KOGAN 








PUBLICATIONS 





THE PERFECT GIFT 


@ FOR YOURSELF 
@ FOR FRIENDS 


@ FOR YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY 
OR UNIVERSITY 


A volume of debates, 
speeches and writings of 


Vito Marcantonio 


“T VOTE MY 
CONSCIENCE” 


edited by 
Dr. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


448 pp. 32 pages of photos, 50 p 
biographical sketch. Also Marc's 
defense remarks in 4 famous cases: 
in defense of Ben Gold, Dr. DuBois, 
Wm. Paterson and the CP vs. SACB. 


Beautifully bound, $5 
See N .Y. Calendar on p. 11 





—Bertrand Russell 








[[] Send C.0.D. plus postage 
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ATTENTION DETROITERS 


The event you have been 
waiting for— 


Tabitha Petran 


has just returned from 
an extensive trip through 
Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East. 


Hear Her Report! 
TUES., DEC. 4, 8:30 P. M. 


HIGHLAND PARK YMCA 
13220 Woodward Ave. 


Donation: 50c 


Seating is limited— 
get there early 








The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
announces a public meeting on 


Which Way To Peace? 


SPEAKERS: 
NORMAN THOMAS 
A. J. MUSTE 
CARL WINTER 
MAX SCHACTMAN 
BERT COCHRAN 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 8 P. M. 
United Dairy Workers Hall 
15840 Second Blvd., Adm. $1 








NEW YORK 
PEP SNES TE ESE Ta Bi TBE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 
MOVING ® STORAGE 
EFFICIENT ® RELIABLE 


13 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Av. 


A SE RE 
RESORTS 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheli 
OPTIOCIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 











STUO TOU UU UOUUU UO UNO UU 
HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 

All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances % 
Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles WeEbster 5-1107 
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“Like Gorki, Lawrence has a 
special gift for bringing to 
life the dispossessed.” 

—THE NATION 


Lars Lawrence’s Major Novel 


THE SEED 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Only from the Author 


Vol. 1: MORNING, NOON AND 
NICHT 
Vol. 2: OUT OF THE DUST 


Postpaid: each vol. $3 
Both for $4.50 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & 5th St., Lakewood, N. J, 
Completely modern hotel with intie 
macy & refinement. Classical record 
collection, library, entertainment, free 
ice skating, shuffleboard, Jewish- 
American cuisine Lakewood 6-1222 











CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HARRISON 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS, LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 





ADVERTISEMENT 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness 








For centuries man has sought freedom. In the struggle for free- 
dom man has endured many, many hardships, among them torture, 
imprisonment, the untold misery of hunger and death. Man has been 
crucified, thrown to the lions, burned at the stake, guillotined, hanged, 
electrocuted and sent into exile. Now man faces extinction. The 
enemies of freedom are ready to destroy the earth. 


Division is the great enemy of freedom, With man divided and 
dispersed on countless issues, dissipating his strength, he falls easily 
into traps set for him, forgetting that in unity there is strength. To 
struggle on issues alone is not enough with an ever relentless enemy 
whose only intent is to continue to rule and if necessary, to destroy 
the earth in order not to relinquish his control. 


The character of the struggle for the Rights of Man must be 
changed, No longer must it be a struggle of issues; a piecemeal 
struggle for freedom. It must be a complete struggle for the Rights 
of Man. We can no longer afford to wait. The scientific achievements 
of man has brought him to the threshold of a golden age, also to 
the very brink of disaster. We have no choice if man is to survive. 


Man being faced with complete destruction, has no alternative 
but to unite. It must be a unity of the producer, the intellectual and 
the youth. Man must reaffirm his faith in man, in the dignity of 
man and in the future, of man. Man must unite as a whole, under 
one banner with a slogan that in itself is all inclusive. A slogan that 
will proclaim the equality of man; in which all inequities will dis- 
appear; which proclaims the political, social, economic and cultural 
rights of man; which in itself calls for the rebirth of man and the 
banishing forever of hunger, fear and war. That slogan is: 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN END WHEN MAN INTERFERES 
WITH THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


The struggle for freedom must be carried to its completion. With 
victory the slogan, THE RIGHTS OF MAN END WHEN MAN INTER- 
FERES WITH THE RIGHTS OF MAN, becomes the law of man. Then 
and only then will man be free. The present and the future are his. 
Man will have come of age. 


—JOSEPH LITTLE 
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ECLC IS ACTIVE 
Bill of Rights 
parties Dec. 15 


UNDREDS of parties all over 

the country will celebrate the 
165th anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights on Saturday, Dec. 15. The 
parties are being promoted by 
the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee and Dr. J. Raymond 
Walsh will make a radio address 
that evening. 

“The annual celebration of the 
Bill of Rights was one of the vic- 
tims of the Cold War,” said Clark 
Foreman, director of ECLC. “In 
1953, when the ECLC gave a din- 
ner honoring Dr. Corliss Lamont 
for his long fight for the Bill of 
Rights, it was, so far as we could 
find out, the only public celebra- 
tion of Bill of Rights Day. Since 
then each year more and more 
organizations have joined in the 
effort to celebrate Dec, 15 as an 
important day in the history of 
our liberty.” 





TEACHERS UNION 


BAZAAR 


TERRIFIC BARGAINS 


in clothing, jewelry, toys, hats, 
housewares. books, pictures, foods 


/ hand 
wrought 


/ jewelry 





Ht ch noon o 7 HAVE TEA, LUNCH OR SUPPER 
af ' WITH US 

© lehigh’ 4-2231 FRI, NOV. 30. 8-11 p.m. 
the SAT., DEC. 1 1-10 p.m. 
beaten 169 e. 9% SUN., DEC. 2 2- 9 p.m. 


TEACHERS CENTER 
n. y. c, 206 West 15th Street (near 7th Ave.) 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





aE 
INDEPENDENCE PUBLISHERS PRESENTS 
The book on the questions all progressives are discussing— 


The Khrushchev Report and 


THE CRISIS IN 
THE AMERICAN LEFT 


by HERSHEL D. MEYER 
author of ‘“‘Must We Perish?” and ‘‘The Last Illusion” 


$1 per copy 

Hershel D. Meyer deals with such crucial questions as: 

Should the Communst Party dissolve? 

Why does the American Left swing from one extreme position 
to another? 

Have American progressives ‘‘wasted ther lives?” 

Do the events in Hungary and Poland signify the failure of 
socialism? 

Can the American Left again become an important factor in 
American life? 

What was omitted from the Khrushchev Report? 

Did Drs. Bleuer and White describe Stalin's illness 35 years 
ago? 


American progressives: this is a provocative and enlightening book 
for this time of confusion and indec'sion, 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 
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“ CALENDAR: . 


Chicago 








DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
AT CIVIL LIBERTIES BAZAAR, 
Sat, Dec. 1, noon to midnight; Sun., Dec. 
2, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. at Milda Hall, 3142 
S Halsted St. Eat dinner at Restaurant 
of All Nations—everything from a snack 
to a full meal—bar, entertainment. Spon- 
scred by Chicago Joint Defense Com- 
mittee, 189 W. Madison, Rm 402 (DE 2+ 

7142). 





San Francisco 





acnuiteitaaieticnialattits 
SAME DATE & PLACE AS PETRAN 
MEETING. Eat, shop before or after the 
meeting (see display ad); downstairs, 
California Hall, 14th annual CHRIST- 
MASS MARKET—gift bargains, dinners, 
snack bar, refreshments; also open Sat. 
and Sun., Dec. 15-16th. 


Philadelphia 





DR. W.E.B. DuBOIS in lecture on Negro 
Music. Sun., Dec. 2, 7:30 p.m. at Jewish 
People’s Philharmonic Chorus, 189 Sec- 
ond Ay. Entertainment: folk dancing with 
outstanding caller. Cont. 5c. 





CHRISTMAS BAZAAR! Sat., Dec. 8th 
from 12 noon on, at Militant Hall, 116 
University Place. Silver jewelry, Mexican 
pottery, perfumes, rare books and paint- 
ings at cost price or less. 


CLASSIFIED 


General 











Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N. Y. 











GIRDLES & BRASSIERES 
20% discount on your favorite standard 
priced girdle or bra. To order: call LO 7- 
0687 after 6 p.m. nightly. Write: Box G, 
Guardian, 197 E, 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





Fourth, Finest Edition 
1957 ART CALENDAR 
Beautiful Pictures suitable for framing 
by 12 San Francisco Bay Area artists 
with 150 historic dates noted. $1 per copy, 
6 for $5. 
GRAPHIC ARTS WORKSHOP 
271 Francisco Street 
San Francisco 11, California 





“Is the Tide Turning for Freedom?” 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT, speaker, Fri., 
Dec. 7, 8:30 p.m., Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. Adm: $1.50. Benefit Legal Fund 
of Dismissed Teachers. 


New York 


ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE MEETING 
West Side Citizens for Democratic So- 
cialism, Wed., Dec. 5, 8:30 p.m. sharp 
at The True Sisters Clubhouse, 150 W. 
85 St. AGENDA: 1—Discussion of prelim- 
inary statement of intentions—a call to 
reason for independent political action, 
2—Organize WEST SIDE SOCIALIST FO- 
PUM to arrange debates, round-table dis- 
c'ssions between all Socialist tendencies 
in the U. S. on the issues dividing them. 
3—Set up committee to organize a local 
public relly in lect week of Dec. “A Sa- 
lvte to the Negro People of Montgomery, 
Ala.—Ring in the New Year by voting out 
Senate Rule 22.” ALL SOCIALISTS ARE 
WELCOME! 








SAT., DEC. 15TH, 8:30 P.M. VICTORY 
R=UCEPTION celebrating end of Coast 
Guard screening and to pay tribute to 
CAPT. HUGH MULZAC and our fighting 
aitorneys. Entertainment: Calypso Group, 
Al Moss and others. Dancing. 405 West 
41 St. (main ballroom). Cont. $1.25. Ausp: 
Seamen’s Defense Committee. ‘Part of 
the city-wide ECLC Civil Rights Day 
Celebration). 








8:10 p.m. Monday, December 3rd 
. . io . 
AMERICAN DRAMTISTS since O'NEILL 
. . . . 
Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
reviews 
ODETS, HELLMAN, MILLER, WILLIAMS 


Admission $1.50 
Penthouse 10A 59 W. 71 St. 





“Meaning of the Events in Hungary and 
Mideast’’—Panel discussion: John Gates 
(Nsily Worker); Paul Sweezy (Monthly 


Review); Max Shachtman (Independent 
Focialist); John Swomley (F.O.R.'; Dave 
Delinger (Liberation); Chairman A. J. 


ste. Mon., Dec. 3, 8 p.m. Community 
Cxurch, 40 E. 35 St., nr. Park Av. Ade 
I sion free. 


rrleAK” (Le Jour se Leve!, made avail- 

‘a by Cinema 16. Dec. Ist. Last chance 
to see one of Marcel Carne’s finest films, 

n to be withdrawn for a remake. With 
Joan Gabin, Arletty and Jules Berry. 
Sat., 8:20 and 10 p.m. Adm: 
mhbers: $1; ro -members, $1.25. Next 
week: “MISS JULIE” (Sweden). 








““ARSER OF SEVILLE,” Laurel & Hardy 
c medy, and a color travelogue. Sat., 7:45 
n~. & Sun., 7:39 p.m., Dec. 8-9. Come 
early for delicious Folonia Club, 
<01—2nd Av. tnr. 12 St.) Adm. Free. 





VITO MARCANTONIO MEMORIAL 
“EETING Monday, Dec. 10th, 8 p.m., 247 
F 316 St. (nr. Ind Av.) Chairman: John 





**cMonvs. Sneakers: DR. W.E.B. Du- 
POTS, Arthur &chu Dr. Annette T. 
2ubinstcin, Charles Co!lins, Manuel Med- 








Clifferd T. McAvoy. THE PUBLIC 
IS INVITED. 
CTLEBRATE NEW YEAR'S amongst your 
fr-nes rt Comm Midvele, Onen fern 
Friday nicht, Dec. 28 through Tuesday, 
a ry ict. Ertertainment. Organized 
daytime ard evenine activities. Holiday 
meals. Most reasonable rates. For infor- 
ma‘ion and reservations contact: Mid- 
vale Cam» Corp., Wanaque, N.J. Phone: 


Terhune 5-2160 (NJ). 





Tues.. Dec. 4--Round Table: DO UV. 8S. 
MARXISTS NEED A COMMUNIST 
“VARTY?” Immediate ard Long Rance 
Qvestions of Organizational Form. Pan- 
e''sts: Esther Cantor, Fred Fine, Lillian 
Gates. Jefferson School, 575 6th Av., 
8:15 p.m. Adm: $1. 


MILLINERY PA7AAR in the Bronx Sat., 
Dec. 1st from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. 6un., 
Dee. Dod from 1° noon to 7 p.m. Jevich 
High Echool, Britten St. & B. Pk. East. 








Come cad eet your beautiful ladies’ hats 
of the 'ntest s‘v’e. All cofors at moderate 
priee. '41 St. White Piains train to Al- 
lerton Av. station. 

Continue your summer fun at CAMP 


MIDVALE’s FOLK DANCING sessions. 
Evory Friday night at Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 41 St., 8 p.m. Sponsored by the 
M.R.A. Adm.: M.R.A. members 40c, guests 
75 cents 





Come to the PRE-CHR'ISTMAS BAZAAR 
DEC. 7, 8, 9 at the Hungarian House, 


1 Southern Blvd., Bronx, N.Y. (bet. 
W 1081 & 182 Sts.) Beautiful imported 
articles, bargain prices; home-made 


cakes. Lots of fun. 


Ausp: Hungarian 
Women’s Club. 


CHILDREN BOARDED: Age 4 up. Dutch- 
ess County, country home, lake, horses, 
public school ‘licensed by N.Y. State). 
Write Box K, Guardian, 197 E. 4 Street, 
New York 9, N.Y. 





Resorts 





CHAITS, ACCORD, N. Y¥. Open all year. 
Excellent food and accommodations, 
seasonal sports, beautiful countryside. 
Phone Kerhonkson 3758. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
Open all year. Restful, beautiful sur- 
roundings on a farm. City improvements, 
Y Schwartz. Phone: Jeffersonviile 290 
or (NYC) OL 5-6971. 





WINGDALE - ON - THE-LAKE (formerly 
Camp Unity). Open every day of the year, 
Delicious meals, winter sports, hunting, 
lake freezes. Reasonable rates as always. 
Call Wingdale 3261. Every Sunday Wing- 
dale Steak Dinner and Spend All day 
—$3. 





THE HILLBERGS, Kerhonkson via Thru- 
way. Magnificent countryside, heated, 
comfortable rooms, fireplace in cozy rec- 
reation room, Congenial company and 
excellent cuisine. Skating on premises, 
Reserve now for Thanksgiving & Christe 
mas. Tel: Kerhonken 8008 W. 


Books and Publications 














BOOKFAIR’S BARGAIN OF THE WEEK: 
“Mexico South, the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec,”” by Miguel Covarrubias. $10. OUR 
PRICE $4.50. A cultural history of South- 
ern Mexico with 92 line drawings and 8 
color plates by the author plus 96 pho- 
tographs. An exquisite gift book, beauti- 
fully bound. “Fireside Book of Love 
Songs,” piano arrangements by Norman 
Lloyd. Over 100 songs from many coun- 
tries and from the great composers, 
Every page illustrated in color by the 
fabulous Provensens. $6. OUR PRICE 
$2.98. Clip this ad. Add 15c for each book 
for mailing. SEND AT ONCE for our 
complete sale list. Watch this space for 
weekly bargains. BOOKFAIR, 113 West 
49 St., New York 19, N.Y. 





BOOKS MAKE FINE GIFTS! 

The WORKERS BOOK SHOP offers you 
the finest selection of books and pam- 
ulets on: Marxism-Leninism, History, 
Science, Labor Movement, Negro People, 
Fiction, Children’s books. WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG. WORKERS BOOKSHOP, 
50 E. 13 St., New York 3, N.Y. 



















MERCHANDISE 





ADMIRAL PORTABLE TV—Rated “Best 
Buy.”’ SPEC. $84.95. Ideal second or even 
first set. Standard Brand Distributors, 
143 4th Av. (14th St.) GR 3-7819. One 
hour free parking. 


—_——_ 








GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
-—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 





22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) co 5-1881 
save! FINE FURS save! 
fur coats @ jackets 


capes @ minks @ stoles 
Expert Remodeling and Repairing 
Convert your old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave., OR 5-7773 


LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25 to 60°, OFF FAMOUS FAC- 
TORY SHOES ‘men, women, children’s. 
Buy with confidence—money back in 7 
days. 321 Church St., CA 6-9820, All sub- 
ways to Canal St. station. 








SERVICES 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
154 W. Kingsbridge Rd. Bronx 63, N.Y. 

8-0420. 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees » Itemized Bills 
Prompt e@ Reliable @ Reasonable 


25214 Bleecker St. WA 9-0813 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. ¥. 17 MU 3-2837 





CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 





Nothing like BROADWAY CARPET’S 
through cleansing to add beauty and lus- 
tre to your rugs. $7.95 for 9x12 domes- 
tic. We get tne deep down dirt! 7-day 
pick-up and delivery. 


1968 Amsterdam Ave. WA 17-4888 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 


Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





MARCEL PAINTING 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises, Reasonable. Anywhere in 5 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 7- 
7880. 





MORRIS DAVIS Painter & Decorator 
formerly of New York 

Quality work at moderate prices any- 

where in Long Island. Call (collect) 

Central Islip 4-9505. 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
Special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice. Unusual plan for exceptionally large 
receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, meat 
trays, etc., delivered anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Tel: Great Neck 2-1561; 
Nights: ES 3-9490. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 

fure Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 

covered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 

Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, .re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
heme, Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFPSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Servite 
39 Union Square AL 56-8160 





MOVING, STORAGE, — EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience, Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem, 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
Station wagon. 24 hr. service. Phone: 
8U 17-7378. 





BIG GEORGE’S MOVERS 
Moving and light hauling 
MOST REASONABLE 
24 hour service 
Phone: MO 3-4307 





MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
Twenty-four hour service 
Reasonable rates 
For information call MO 3-9278 





PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRS 
All Work Guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 
73 West 82 St. TR 3-0698 
Call before 10:30 a.m.; after 6 p.m. 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKENS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice otf 
woods and finishes. Refinishing. HI-F1 
installations. Drawings, estimates ‘ree. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. 





POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Unbelievable! Custom made _ stoneware 


lamps from world’s best sources. Our 

price averages $22. Reg. price $85-$110. 
108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666 

Daily 10-10 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p.m, 





PICTURES FOR HOME OR GIFTS 
Large selection paintings and prints, 
Finest Custom Framing. Moderate prices. 
THE LITTLE ART CENTER SH 3-7937 
153 West End Avenue Brooklyn, N.Y. 








PATRONIZE 
GUARDIAN ADVERTISERS 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


GROUP GUITAR CLASS 
conducted by 
JEAN MURAI 
* Rhythms and songs around the world 
calypso, blues, horas. 
* Attention right hand techniques 
TEEN-AGE CLASSRS STARTING NOW 
Call mornings: CH 2-3740. 


FOR RENT 


ATTRACTIVE LOFT 
Suitable meetings, rehearsals,. parties. 
Chelsea area. Phone: MO 3-9278 


















ATTENTION 
CALIFORNIA 
READERS! 


posi _—  ~T 
BE SURE TO HEAR 


TABITHA PETRAN’s 


EYE-WITNESS REPORT ON 


EASTERN EUROPE 


AND THE 


MIDDLE EAST 
in LOS ANGELES 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 8:30 P. M. 
EMBASSY AUDITORIUM, 8th & Grand Streets 


also speaking 


JAMES ARONSON and DALTON TRUMBO 


General Admission 90c; reserved section $1.50 (tax included). 
For tickets call WE 1-9478 or WE 6-5866 or write enclosing self- 
addressed envelope: Tiba Willner, 949 Schumacher Dr., L. A. 48. 


Tickets also available at Community Pharmacy, 2331 Brooklyn Ave. 
and Progressive Bookshop, 1806 W. 7th Street, L. A, 


in SAN FRANCISCO 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 8 P. M. 
California Hall Auditorium, 623 Polk Street, S. F. 


also speaking 


James Aronson - Vincent Hallinan - Albert Kahn 


Adinission 90c. Write P.O. Box 457 Allston St., Berkeley. Thornwalls 5-8963 
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MEXICO’S GREATEST GRAPHIC ARTIST 


MENDEZ 


“What Orozco is as a mural painter, 
Mendez is as a graphic artist.” 
—Mezico en el Arte 


TEN FULL SIZE PRINTS 
(185@x13%) 


PSS Se OSS eee Se eeeeeeeeceaess 








Entire folio of 10 for 














H Latin America Today H 
$3 ppd 1 New You 3, NY. 
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DO YOUR HOLIDAY SHOPPING THROUGH 
‘GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. See p. 12 
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LIFE’s Special Edition 
for Young Readers 
as 


Simon and Schuster has now 
published a _ special edition 
for children of LIFE Maga- 
zine’s extensive work 


THE WORLD WE 
LIVE IN 


There are 216 pages illustrated 
with more than 150 superb color 
paintings, maps and photographs. 
They show the splendors of the world 
—the stars and the planets, the 
formation of the land and the sea 
and the remarkable creatures that 
live in the oceans, deserts, fields 
and jungles of this planet, Graphic 
maps and diagrams of the sea, the 
atmosphere and the land will go far 
in broadening children’s acquain- 
tance with the world we live in. 


LIFE spent two years in prepara- 
tion of this book. It sent special 
expeditions to far corners of the 
globe, commissioned artists to paint 
scenes that took place before human 
beings appeared on earth. The major 
objective was to trace the relation- 
ships between living things and their 
environments. 


$4.95 ppd. 














AN ALL-AROUND 
GIFT SPECIAL 
PARKER “21” 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


office, 
polished metal 


List 

Price: $5 
GBS Price: 
$3.95 ppd. 


Solves your gift problem: for 
home and school. Has 
cap and clip; 


choice of black or medium blue. 





H 


GUARDIAN HOLIDAY BAZAAR. 





THE HOLIDAYS ARE JUST AROUND THE CORNER 
MAKE UP YOUR HOLIDAY CARD LIST TODAY 


ond send them a message they will remember, send 


Guardian Fine Art 
Holiday Cards 


IN FULL COLOR AND FULL SIZE 
by CHITTAPROSAD OF INDIA 


The cards are sold only in sets of ten (two each of five 
designs) with envelopes. The following discounts apply 
only to Guardian readers: 


One set (10 cards) 
Two sets (20 cards) 
Three sets (30 cards) 
Five sets (50 cards) 
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Do it yourself, but— 
DO IT RIGHT! 


You need not be an _ experienced 
handyman to be able to make 
MONEY SAVING REPAIRS and im- 
provements around the house. There 
are over 1,600 step-by-step pictures 
throughout the 476 pages of instruc- 
tions in techniques of wood-working, 
electrics. and plumbing repair, ex- 
terior and interior painting and 
repair of walls, windows and doors 
and floor and furniture remodeling. 
The book is divided into sections 
with tabs for easy reference. 


$3.95 ppd. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 


+ 
NEST OF POLISH DOLLS 
Quaint family of six gaily colored Polish dolls, ranging in size from 
614,” down to the pig-tailed baby of 112”, Hand painted with lacquer 
finish, Hand-turned wood fits each one perfectly into another. So 
lovable that they will be favorites of all children from 3 to 83, 


$2.95 


add 25¢ w. of Miss, 





METALLIC 

: EMBROIDERED 
HANDBAGS 
FROM INDIA 


: Lavish gold and silver colored 
hand embroidery on jet black 
velveteen make these among the 
most luxurious clutch-type bags. 
Fully satin lined. 5''x8", Em- 
broidered hand strap on back, 


Indicate 
your choice of 
designs: top 
(overall large 
pattern); center 
or bottom (over- 
all smali pat- 
tern). 


$4.95 ppd. 


Ka ag ag ee 
Veh ot A ® 

















No COD’s full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Address 


eeeee 


Zone were ere 





Do Your Holiday Shopping 
Through Guardian Buying 
Service And Be Satisfied! 








A New LP RECORD LABEL 
monitor 


presents three new high 
fidelity LP recordings 


* WAN SKOBTSOV 
sings RUSSIAN POLK SONGS 


obs 





1 IVAN SKOBTSOV 


Sings Russian Folk Songs 

9 songs sung by one of the world’s 
finest voices including a magnif- 
icent rendition of “The Volga 
Boatinen.” 


DAVID OISTRAKH 


plays 11 encores “from Albeniz 


to Zarrycki.” 


S. RICHTER 


plays Bach Clavier Concerto No. 
1 in D Minor 


and on the other side 


LEONID KOGAN 


plays Prokofieff Violin Concerto 
No. 2 in G Minor. 


List price: $4.98 
GBS price: ea. $3.95 ppd. 


Please order by number 


3 Exceptional 
Educational Toys 











TURN-A-CEAR: 9 removable gears 
interiock in many different and inter- 
esting patterns. Combines action, color 
& sound. Develops mechanical aptitude. 


TEACH-A-TIME CLOCK: Clocs with 
hands and removable numbers. Numbers 
will only fit in proper slot on clock. 
Makes a game of teaching how ‘to tell 
time. 


ADDITION SCALE: A delightful way 
to learn addition. Number on one side 
of scale will only balance with proper 
addition on other side, i.e. 7 will balance 
only with 6 and 1 or 5 and 2, etc. 


All 3 — only $4.50 ppd. 


PURE SILK 
UN SCARVES 





The official scarf sold at 
the UN store! 


In pure silk this 18” x 18” 
multicolor design of flags of 
all nations is a lovely gift for 
women or girls to be worn in 
any season. 

Multicolor with your choice of back- 
ground color: white, green, 
turquoise, black, royal 
blue or navy. 


3 scarves for $2.95 ppd. 


yeilow, 
Lrown, wine, 














